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MANPOWER  SHORTAGE  PUTS  PREMIUM 
on  MONROE  TRAINED  OPERATORS 


H«re  are  four  definite  services  that  we 
offer  at  nominal  cost  to  all  schools  that 
use  Monroes: 

1.  Guaranteed  Maintenance  Service 
through  regular  inspections  by  trained 
mechanics  who  will  keep  your  Monroes 
operating  efficiently. 

2.  A  30  Lesson  OflSce  Practice  Course  in 
the  elements  of  business  arithmetic  and 
Monroe  operation. 

3.  An  advanced  School  Manual  of  In* 
struction  of  200  pages  that  will  help  you 
give  the  increased  training  needed  to 
meet  the  wartime  demand  for  figuring 
skill. 

4.  Advice  on  special  problems  for  ad* 
vanced  classes. 

To  use  your  Monroes  to  the  full  and  to 
keep  them  operating  day  in  and  day  out 
—  take  full  advantage  of  Monroe’s  war* 
time  service.  Call  the  nearest  Monroe 
branch  for  full  details  or  write  to  our 
Educational  Department. 

MONROE  CALCULATING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


More  figure  work  than  ever  and  fewer 
hands  to  do  it  — the  demand  for  men  and 
women  trained  in  Monroe  operation  is 
at  its  peak. 

Give  your  students  this  real  head  start 
in  business  — keep  up  your  Monroe 
courses.  And  above  all.  keep  the  Monroes 
you  have  in  top  condition,  for  war  work 
is  taking  so  much  of  Monroe’s  produc* 
tion  that  new  machines  are  scarce. 


V ocational  Rehabilitation 

The  Biggest  Job  Confronting  Us 

HAMDEN  L.  FORKNER,  Ph.D. 


Long  casualty  lists  of  men  who  have  given 
their  lives,  their  limbs,  their  sanity,  their 
sight,  or  their  health  are  merely  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  disastrous  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  There  are  also  enormous  casualty 
lists  resulting  from  industrial  injuries  attrib¬ 
utable  to  high-speed  production  and  inadequate 
training  of  workers.  This  is  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  our  neglect  to  set  up  an  international 
system  of  collaboration  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war  to  insure  that  world  gangsters  would  not  be 
turned  loose  upon  our  civilization. 

The  hospitals  of  the  armed  services  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  bulge  with  young  men  whose  entire 
lives  will  have  to  be  replanned  as  a  result  of 
wounds  and  disease.  The  latest  figures  reveal 
that  almost  a  thousand  men  a  day  are  being  re¬ 
leased  from  the  armed  forces.  Many  of  these 
are  able  to  return  to  their  former  occupations, 
but  there  are  many  who,  because  of  permanent 
disabilities  due  to  war  and  industrial  impair¬ 
ment,  will  have  to  look  to  organized  education 
to  help  them  find  new  occupations.  The  rec¬ 
lamation  of  maimed  and  sick  servicemen  and 
women  for  a  useful  civilian  life  thus  becomes 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  today  and  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  The  teachers  of 
America  must  play  an  important  part  in  this 
program  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  with  dispatch 
and  with  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  to  be 
served. 

Medical  science  is  making  history  in  the 
treatment  of  men  wounded  in  battle.  Thou¬ 
sands,  who  in  previous  wars  would  have  died, 
are  being  saved  as  a  result  of  the  untiring  re¬ 


search  and  skill  of  medical  workers.  Educa¬ 
tors  must  now  do  their  part  in  reclaiming  these 
injured  men  for  useful  and  active  lives  in  the 
economic  system  to  which  they  will  return. 

This  education  must  be  different  from  any 
of  which  we  have  dreamed  heretofore.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  different  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  wounded  and  sick.  This  approach  must  be 
realistic  and  down  to  earth;  the  injured  person 
must  be  enabled  to  assume  a  place  in  the  work 
of  the  world  on  an  equal  footing  with  able- 
bodied  men  and  women,  not  as  a  burden  to  the 
employer  or  the  community. 

Research  of  a  high  character  and  educational 
leadership  of  an  unusual  kind  will  be  required 
if  we  are  to  take  up  where  medical  science 
leaves  off. 

What  Personnel  Will  Be  Needed? 

Service  hospitals  are  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  physical  and  mental  rehabilitation  to¬ 
day  in  an  entirely  new  manner  as  compared  to 
the  way  in  which  the  problem  was  handled  in 
the  last  war.  The  Army  Air  Corps  hospitals 
have  given  much  thought  and  study  to  the 
problems  of  the  disabled  man  and  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  one  of  the  first  requirements  for 
successful  rehabilitation  is  that  the  patient  see 
that  there  is  a  place  for  him  in  the  society  to 
which  he  will  return. 

In  these  hospitals,  as  soon  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  read,  he  begins  to  receive  instruction  in 
some  vocational  skill  in  which  he  is  interested 
or  to  increase  his  knowledge  about  aviation  and 
his  job  in  the  war.  He  is  given  instruction 
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while  still  confined  to  his  bed.  Even  while  in 
a  wheel  chair,  he  is  taken  to  class  sessions. 

Instructors  who  have  special  abilities  in  han¬ 
dling  cases  of  this  type  are  badly  needed  in  the 
field  and  base  hospitals.  G)nvalescents  who 
are  able  to  teach  are  being  given  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  training  their  fellows.  The  trainees, 
in  turn,  prepare  others  to  take  their  places  when 
they  are  ready  for  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
It  is  apparent  now  that  many  of  the  service 
hospitals  will  have,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
medical  staff,  an  additional  educational  and 
counseling  staff  to  help  the  men  learn  skills  that 
will  be  of  use  to  them  when  they  return  to  ci¬ 
vilian  life. 

Industry  has  also  undertaken,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  use  of  men  who  have  been  injured 
in  battle  or  in  industry.  Research  staffs  have 
been  employed  by  the  personnel  divisions  of 
many  large  industrial  and  business  firms  to 
study  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  of 
various  jobs.  Those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
or  hearing  or  who  have  impaired  motor  or 
muscular  abilities  will  find  places  in  business 
and  industry  where  they  will  be  able  to  lead 
useful  and  contributing  lives  of  independence. 
Members  of  the  personnel  staffs  of  industrial 
firms  will  handle  these  special  cases  and  will 
become  expert  in  the  training  of  handicapped 
persons  to  do  jobs  that  they  are  capable  of  per¬ 
forming.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  de¬ 
mand  in  industry  for  persons  who  are  trained 
in  special  skills,  such  as  office  skills,  to  train 
men  and  women  on  the  job. 

There  is  some  evidence  now  that  some  of  the 
larger  organizations  will  set  up  special  schools 
for  the  training  of  handicapped  workers.  As 
was  reported  in  the  Business  Education 
World  for  October  (page  98),  Public  Law  16, 
passed  by  the  78th  G)ngress,  permits  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  to  administer  a  program 
for  persons  disabled  in  military  or  naval  service. 
The  Veterans  Administration  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  private  institutions  and  private 
employers  to  provide  additional  training  needed 
to  fit  veterans  for  employment  opportunities. 
As  this  type  of  training  can  be  carried  on  by 
industry  with  the  Government  paying  part  of 
the  costs,  the  plan  will  go  far  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  handicapped  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  return  to  an  ordinary  school. 

Training  will  also  be  carried  on  in  schools 
especially  established  by  local  and  state  school 
administrative  units  and  in  schools  already 
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established,  which  will  have  special  divisions 
and  classes  for  the  handicapped.  The  handi¬ 
capped  will  for  the  most  part  be  fble  to  attend 
regular  classes  with  other  adults.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  with  total  loss  of  sight  or  other  serious 
impairment  will  have  to  have  special  instruction. 
How  much  we  learned  from  the  experiences  of 
the  last  war  about  training  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  renuins  to  be  seen.  A  later 
article  in  this  magazine  will  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  developed  after  the  last  war. 

The  Responsibility  of  Guidance  Workers 

Teachers,  of  course,  will  bear  the  great  bur¬ 
den  of  helping  the  handicapped  person  back 
into  useful  and  gainful  employment.  But  be¬ 
fore  a  handicapped  person  decides  upon  the 
work  he  ought  to  do  and  the  training  he  is 
capable  of  taking  for  the  job  ahead,  he  must 
have  the  best  advice  that  is  available  to  him. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  will  provide  much 
of  this  advice  through  the  regular  channels  and 
divisions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  personnel. 
There  is  evidence  now  that  both  branches  of 
the  service  are  beginning  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  maintaining  a  corps  of  well-trained 
occupational  counselors  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  hospitals.  It  is  likely  that  they 
will  select  persons  to  do  this  work  who  have 
had  industrial  or  business  experience  plus  some 
teaching  experience  or  other  personnel  experi¬ 
ence.  These  persons  will  undoubtedly  be  given 
special  training  in  dealing  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  handicapped. 

An  example  of  this  special  training  is  the 
program  conducted  at  Teachers  G)llege,  G)- 
lumbia  University,  during  the  summer  of  1943- 
Representatives  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  medical 
specialists  in  the  problems  of  those  who  have 
impaired  hearing,  sight,  and  use  of  limbs,  to- 
geAer  with  experts  in  guidance  and  vocational 
education,  discussed  the  essential  high  points 
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in  dealing  with  the  kinds  of  cases  that  a  guid¬ 
ance  worker  is  likely  to  meet.  Other  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  will  undoubtedly 
set  up  programs  of  like  nature. 

Business  teachers  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  rehabilitation  program, 
because  many  of  the  office  occupations  require 
little  or  no  heavy  muscular  work  and  are  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  those  whose  motor  abilities 
are  impaired.  Work  done  by  typists,  account¬ 
ants,  traffic  managers,  clerks,  and  machine  op¬ 
erators  can  be  performed  by  those  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  stand  or  move  about. 

The  utilization  of  large  numbers  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  in  business  pursuits  of  all  kinds 
during  the  present  manpower  shortage  has 
demonstrated  that  these  people  are  not  only 
very  happy  to  work  but  that  they  perform  at 
levels  considerably  beyond  those  who  have  no 
handicaps.  The  handicapped  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  are  more  stable  in  their  em¬ 
ployment  and  move  about  much  less  from  job 
to  job  than  do  workers  without  handicaps. 
These  factors  have  led  business  and  industrial 
organizations  to  look  with  great  favor  on  this 
type  of  personnel.  The  theory  held  by  some  in 
education,  that  it  is  futile  to  try  to  train  and 
place  handicapped  persons  in  office  positions 
when  we  have  a  difficult  time  training  and  plac¬ 
ing  able-bodied  persons,  has  definitely  been 
shown  to  be  false. 

The  Problem  of  Demobilization 

The  Selective  Service  Act  requires  that  there 
shall  be  set  up  an  administrative  organization 
for  the  relocation  of  men  in  useful  employ¬ 
ment  upon  demobilization.  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  there  has  been  set  up  a 
special  division  known  as  the  Re-employment 
Division  of  the  National  Selective  Service 
Board.  This  division  is  charged  with  directing 
the  work  of  the  re-employment  committees  in 
the  various  localities  in  placing  men  released 
from  the  armed  services. 

In  preparation  for  this  work,  the  President 
directed  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
to  make  a  study  of  the  problems  confronting 
die  nation  in  planning  for  the  re-employment 
of  millions  of  servicemen  at  the  end  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
made  a  report  to  the  President,  which  has  not 
(as  of  October  1)  been  released  in  full.  As 
a  result  of  recommendations  of  the  Board  and 
of  others  who  have  been  working  on  the  prob¬ 


lem,  a  National  Clearing  House  Committee 
has  been  set  up.  This  committee  is  made  up, 
thus  far,  of  persons  from  the  various  national, 
industrial,  business,  labor,  service,  patriotic,  and 
veterans’  organizations.  Each  state  is  to  have 
a  State  Clearing  House  Committee  with  mem¬ 
bership  from  the  same  organizations  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  Each  local  community  is 
then  to  have  a  Local  Clearing  House  Committee 
of  the  same  character. 

When  a  man  is  ready  for  release,  the  Local 
Clearing  House  Committee  will  take  his  case. 
Through  the  various  contacts  which  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  with  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  the  American  Legion,  and 
local  labor  and  industrial  groups,  he  will  be 
either  directed  immediately  into  a  job  or  will  be 
directed  to  a  school,  college,  or  corporation 
training  program  to  prepare  him  for  a  job. 

If  a  man  has  been  injured  in  the  service, 
legislation  has  been  enacted  to  provide  full 
training,  without  cost  to  him,  to  prepare  him 
for  an  occupation  in  which  there  is  evidence 
that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  employment. 
(See  the  B.E.W.  for  October,  page  98.)  Thus 
far,  there  has  been  no  legislation  to  provide 
training  for  men  who  have  not  been  injured. 
A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  to  provide  that  any  serviceman 
who  needs  further  training  or  education  to  fit 
him  for  employment  shall  have  such  training  at 
Government  expense.  Some  form  of  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  will  probably  be  passed  by 
Congress  for  this  group  of  men. 

For  the  past  six  months,  as  director  of  the 
Veterans  Service  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  I  have  been  working  with 
several  of  the  national  organizations  that  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  rehabilitation 
and  re-education.  Among  the  groups  that  are 
taking  an  important  part  in  this  program  is  the 
American  Legion,  with  its  several  hundred  local 
posts  and  well  over  a  million  members.  The 
American  Legion  is  sponsoring  legislation  both 
in  Washington  and  in  the  individual  states  to 
assure  that  the  returning  serviceman,  whether 
able  bodied  or  handicapped,  shall  have  ade¬ 
quate  educational  opportunities.  Local  school 
people  should  make  certain  that  they  offer  their 
services  in  guidance  and  training  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  and  make  certain  the  Legion  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  training  facilities  and  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  local  schools. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  will 
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also  play  an  important  part  in  this  total  job  of  the  activities  of  the  Re-employment  Division  | 
of  re-employment.  If  the  local  schools  are  not  of  the  National  Selective  Service  Board.  It  was  j 
alert  to  the  educational  problems  of  returning  totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  National  ; 
servicemen  and  do  not  plan  now  for  classes  Clearing  House  Committee  has  been  organized.  ; 
and  programs  that  will  adequately  serve  them,  The  fact  that  the  original  National  Clearing;: 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  have  federally  operated  House  Committee  had  no  representatives  from  !| 
school  programs,  similar  to  the  WPA  and  NYA  education  is  evidence  that  educators,  in  general,  j 
educational  programs  of  a  few  years  ago.  are  content  to  go  along  in  familiar  channels. ' 

When  the  Federal  Government  steps  in  to  do  I 
Who  Shall  Be  Responsible?  fhg  educational  job,  however,  they  will  again  | 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  would  from  the  housetops  that  local  initiative  and  f 
like  to  conduct  an  educational  program  along  control  are  being  wrested  froni  them.  The  j 
with  its  placement  program.  Some  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of  initiative.  How  can  j 
United  States  Employment  Service  people  be-  initiative  be  wrested  away  if  it  was  never  j 
lieve  they  are  the  logical  agency  to  operate  present?  | 

training  programs  because,  in  the  first  place.  Every  local,  state,  and  national  professional  i 
they  know  who  needs  jobs,  and  secondly,  they  organization  should  immediately  concern  itself 
know  who  needs  workers.  They  say  it  would  be  with  the  part  organized  education  must  and 
a  simple  procedure  for  them  to  train  those  who  should  play  in  this,  the  biggest  job  to  confront  - 
need  the  jobs  to  fill  the  jobs  that  need  to  be  us— the  relocation  of  men  and  women  in  indus- 1 
filled^  trial  and  business  pursuits.  It  is  gratifying  that ; 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  factors  in  my  ex-  ^  magazine  in  the  field  of  business  education  is  | 
perience  in  working  with  these  national  groups  taking  up  the  battle  and  is  making  its  columns  L 
is  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  available  for  this  purpose  ! 

organized  education  in  becoming  a  vital  and  in-  The  second  article  in  this  series  will  be  b) 
dispensable  part  of  the  educational  program  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  New  York  Universitj. 
the  returning  servicemen  and  women.  One  of  Dr.  Lomax  was  a  member  of  the  vocational  re- 
the  major  divisions  of  the  United  States  Office  habilitation  administrative  staff  in  Washington 
of  Education,  for  example,  was  totally  unaware  following  World  War  I. — Editor 


orm  Charts  as  Visual  Aids 


Mrs.  Jane  H.  O’Neill,  assistant 
training  specialist.  Training  Section, 
Division  of  Personnel  Management, 
War  Production  Board,  Washington, 
has  sent  us  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph  showing  the  use  of  brief-form 
charts  as  visual  aids  in  the  teaching 
of  in-service  training  classes  in  short¬ 
hand.  This  idea  was  developed  by 
Mrs.  O’Neill  at  the  suggestion  of 
members  of  the  Training  Section  of 
WPB. 

An  illustrator  in  Mrs.  O’Neill’s 
division  reproduced  the  brief-form 
charts  from  the  end  papers  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  on  window 
shades  purchased  by  Mrs.  O’Neill  in 
a  five-and-ten-cent  store.  This  is  an 
excellent  time-saving  device. 


Mrs.  O’Neill  using  brief-form  charts  in  her  classroom 
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ESTHER  R.  SASS 


Recently,  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  a  class  ot 
teacher-students  about  my  experiences  with 
the  Functional  Method.  Their  interest  in  the 
method,  with  the  adaptations  of  it  that  we  have 
made  in  our  school,  appeared  genuine.  The 
realization  of  the  need  of  sharing  experiences 
was  thrust  upon  me. 

If  those  of  us  who  have  used  this  method 
with  success  would  tell  of  the  changes  and  the 
modifications  we  have  made  in  order  to  make  it 
pedagogically  and  psychologically  sound  for  a 
public  high  school  group,  surely  we  could  not 
only  save  ourselves  many  gray  hairs  and 
wrinkles  but  could  also  make  our  teaching  more 
valuable,  stimulating,  and  efficient.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that  I  have  tried  to  enumerate 
in  some  detail  our  experiences  with  this  method 
and  the  changes  that  have  ensued  as  a  conse¬ 
quence. 

We  began  to  use  the  Functional  Method  in 
our  school  just  as  soon  as  it  was  developed.  The 
texts  were  still  noncontract  items  (that  is,  not 
yet  approved  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education)  when  we  began  our  pioneering. 
Louis  Leslie’s  Teacher’s  Handbook  became  our 
teaching  bible.  We  pored  over  it  and  followed 
it  to  the  letter.  We  were  very  much  impressed 
with  the  admonitions  that  any  deviation,  no 
matter  how  small,  would  nullify  and  vitiate  the 
advantages  of  the  method.  Just  as  the  nurse 
dares  not  offer  one  drop  more  or  less  than  the 
"one  teaspoonful”  the  doctor’s  prescription  in¬ 
dicates,  for  fear  of  killing  the  patient,  so  we 
felt  about  administering  the  doses  of  Func¬ 
tional  Method. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  spite  of  our  fol¬ 
lowing  the  doctor’s  prescription  faithfully,  the 
patient  (the  word  is  used  here  both  as  adjective 
and  noun)  did  not  get  well.  Something  seemed 
to  be  wrong  with  the  prescription.  Through 
experimentation,  through  trial  and  error  (many 
trials  and  more  errors),  we  changed  the  pre¬ 


scription  so  as  to  make  the  dose  more  palatable 
and  so  as  to  get  the  desired  results.  Here, 
then,  is  our  "revised  Functional  Method." 

Adaptation  of  the  Method 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  explained  that  we 
believe  in  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method.  Knowing  that  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a 
method  that  has  been  nationally  discussed  and 
has  been  so  widely  adopted,  we  state  these 
fundamentals  briefly  as  (1)  the  abolition  of  the 
study  of  rules  and  (2)  the  use  of  the  "read¬ 
ing  approach.” 

These  tenets  are  not  so  revolutionary  as  they 
may  appear  to  be  upon  casual  thought.  The 
use  of  the  reading  approach  is  not  new,  having 
been  adopted  in  the  study  of  languages  for 
many  years. 

We  have  deviated  from  the  observance  of 
these  tenets  in  the  following  manner.  During  . 
the  first  term  of  shorthand,  we  state  no  rules. 
We  teach  the  new  vocabulary  in  a  manner  ex¬ 
actly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Leslie’s  manual. 

In  the  second  term,  however,  when  we  start 
new-matter  dictation,  we  state,  exemplify,  and 
require  memorization  of,  any  fundamental  rules 
needed  for  word  building.  Does  this  nullify 
the  value  of  the  teaching  in  the  first  term  ?  We 
think  not.  The  very  slight  need  for  these  rules 
on  the  part  of  the  students  supports  us  in  this 
belief.  We  should  offer  these  rules,  however, 
as  they  often  give  students  of  the  Functional 
Method  a  much-needed  sense  of  security. 

Secondly,  we  use  the  reading  approach,  but 
not  for  the  first  twenty-one  lessons  as  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  would  have  us  do.  After  three  weeks  of 
reading,  when  we  are  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  les¬ 
son,  we  begin  to  .find  students  surreptitiously 
tracing  outlines  with  their  fingers  in  their  books 
or  in  the  air  and  writing  shorthand  in  their 
notebooks.  Obviously,  the  time  has  come  to 
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Start  writing.  We  announce  that  the  fateful 
day  of  writing  will  begin  on  the  morrow,  and 
all  is  well. 

We  do  follow  the  general  idea  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  teaching,  and  development  as  Mr.  Leslie 
suggests.  Here  are  the  specific  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  and  adaptation. 

1.  Reading  Approach.  As  stated  above,  it 
does  not  appear  wise  to  wait  until  the  twenty- 
first  assignment  before  starting  the  writing.  We 
have  found  that  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
week  is  about  the  best  time  to  begin.  By  this 
time,  students  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  out¬ 
lines,  have  clear  mental  images  of  them,  and 
are  ready  for  the  change. 

2.  Rate  of  Progress.  The  text  for  the  first 
term,  Gregg  Shorthand,  Functional  Method, 
Parts  1  and  2,  is  divided  into  assignments.  The 
manual  states  that  a  pupil  can  digest  one  assign¬ 
ment  a  day.  If  this  is  so,  then  our  pupils  have 
chronic  indigestion.  At  the  outset,  however, 
we  dared  not  disobey  this  dictate.  Things  be¬ 
came  so  bad  that  at  one  time  we  nearly  lost  our 
stenographic  department,  because  all  first-term 
students  wished  to  drop  shorthand.  We  now 
take  one  assignment  in  two  days  for  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks.  After  that,  when  assign¬ 
ments  appear  to  be  particularly  long  or  difficult 
or  after  holidays,  we  split  the  assignment. 

This  slackened  pace  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  finish  the  eighty-three  assignments  in  the 
volumes.  We  have,  therefore,  set  ourselves  as 
a  practicable  minimum  fifty-six  assignments  to 
be  covered  thoroughly.  We  usually  finish 
about  sixty-five. 

3.  Written  Homework,  Longhand.  Mr. 
Leslie  advocates  only  reading  homework  for 
the  first  twenty-one  assignments. 

This  plan  was  tried.  In  spite  of  pleas, 
threats,  daily  tests,  and  other  torture  methods 
in  the  teacher’s  repertoire,  there  will  always 
be  some  high  school  students  who  will  not  do 
"reading”  or  "studying”  homework. 

A  series  of  homework  assignments,  to  be 
written  in  longhand,  was  worked  out  for  the 
first  three  weeks  so  that  the  teacher  could  have 


at  least  partial  evidence  that  students  had  spent  | 
some  outside  time  on  their  work.  Granted  that 
it  may  be  a  waste  of  time  for  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  longhand  work,  there  is,  alas,  all 
too  frequently  the  human  element  to  be  dealt 
with.  Then,  too,  this  longhand  work  may 
make  an  excellent  basis  for  planning  for  pre¬ 
transcription  training. 

4.  Written  Homework,  Shorthand.  Mr.  Les-  j 
lie  suggests  that  one  assignment  in  writing 
shorthand  be  given  daily  for  homework  after 
the  pupils  have  begun  to  write.  This  assign¬ 
ment  includes  studying  the  vocabulary,  reading 
the  plate  notes,  writing  these  notes  once  in 
shorthand,  and  learning  to  read  the  notes  back 
easily  and  fluently.  It  is  estimated  that  this  as¬ 
signment  should  consume  from  30  to  60  min¬ 
utes,  allowing  for  individual  differences. 

Students  assure  us  heatedly  that  this  work 
takes  them  two  hours  to  do;  when  they  cool 
off,  they  confess  to  one  hour  or  one  and  one 
half  hours.  They  wdll  not  do  this  amount  of 
homework  and  do  it  well.  The  written  part 
may  be  done,  but  not  the  reading  or  studying. 

Through  experiments,  such  as  doing  home¬ 
work  under  supervision  and  timing  homework 
assignments  over  periods  of  weeks,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  that  half  the  assignment,  written  twice 
in  addition  to  the  reading  and  studying,  is  a 
reasonable  amount  to  expect.  Of  course,  this 
need  not  eliminate  the  extra  credit  or  extra 
help  assignments  (as  we  call  them)  for  the 
bright  and  weak  students  respectively. 

5.  Brief  Forms.  Mr.  Leslie  believes,  and  so 
do  we,  that  brief  forms  are  best  learned  in  con¬ 
text.  The  appearance  and  reappearance  of  each 
brief  form  is,  therefore,  meticulously  counted 
in  order  to  show  us  (teachers)  how  often  they 
appear.  The  supposition  is  that  they  appear 
often  enough  to  insure  their  retention. 

But  is  this  the  case?  From  our  experience, 
no.  Brief  forms  must  be  drilled  unmeaning- 
fully  as  well  as  meaningfully.  The  text  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  brief-form  charts, 
lists,  recognition  tests,  and  all  other  devices 
used  for  overlearning. 

We  require,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  a  90 
per  cent  mark  in  a  recognition  test  of  100  brief 
forms.  At  the  end  of  the  second  term,  we  re¬ 
quire  a  90  per  cent  grade  in  a  dictation  test  of 
100  brief  forms. 

6.  Analogicals.  Analogicals  are  neither  fish 
nor  fowl.  They  are  very  often  neither  prefixes, 
suffixes,  nor  roots  of  words;  for  example,  the 
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analogical  c'trcu  in  the  word  arcus.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  pupils  have  great  difficulty  learning  these 
forms.  Teaching  them,  as  we  are  advised,  as 
average  vocabulary  is  entirely  inadequate. 

We  teach  them  as  brief  forms  and  give  them 
all  the  drill  accorded  to  brief  forms.  Then, 
roo,  the  chapters  on  the  analogical  are  too  full 
and  follow  too  closely,  one  after  another.  To 
meet  this  problem,  we  take  two  days  for  each 
chapter  and  intersperse  review  chapters  between. 
(This  latter  course  is  also  recommended  by  the 
author  of  the  text.) 

7.  Spelling.  Mr.  Leslie  states  that  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  vocabulary  the  pupils  are  to  spell  the 
words  and  then  give  the  complete  word,  but 
the  manual  underemphasizes  the  need  for  spell¬ 
ing  practice. 

The  ability  of  the  student  to  spell  and  ana¬ 
lyze  each  outline  is  the  basis  for  word-building 
in  this  method.  This  point  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  If  a  pupil  can  recognize  the  word 
reader  as  r-e-d — reverse  he  will  be  able  to 
compose  the  word  if  he  does  not  remember 
how  it  should  be  written. 

The  only  time  we  do  not  require  spelling  of 
each  word  is  in  the  study  of  brief  forms,  which 
are  taught  as  a  whole. 

8.  Use  of  the  Key.  The  author  of  the  text 
advises  the  frequent  use  of  the  key.  We  have 
found  that  if  this  advice  is  rigorously  followed 
the  student  is  seriously  handicapped.  The  weak 


pupil  becomes  bound  to  the  key;  and  when  the 
key  is  no  longer  available,  he  cannot  read.  We 
have  been  forced  to  duplicate  keys  for  the  texts 
that  do  not  contain  them. 

Then,  too,  the  average  pupil,  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  will  all  too  often  read 
the  key  first,  and  then  the  shorthand.  We  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  the  key  except  when  the 
pupil  cannot  by  any  other  device  decipher  the 
outline.  The  usual  device  is  the  spelling  of  the 
outline,  letter  by  letter.  By  cutting  down  the 
homework  assignment,  we  allow  the  pupil  time 
to  do  his  reading  homework  carefully. 

9.  Writing.  According  to  the  manual,  the 
student  is  to  start  his  writing  with  Assignment 
22.  He  is  presumably  able  to  write  on  this 
level  immediately. 

We  have  found  that  the  outlines  in  this  as¬ 
signment  are  too  intricate  for  the  initial  writing 
attempt.  We  go  back  to  the  traditional  ap¬ 
proach.  Our  students  write  each  letter  first; 
then  they  put  vowels  and  consonants  together 
in  syllables,  then  words;  and  finally  write  con¬ 
nected  material.  For  this  material,  we  go  back 
to  Assignment  1,  which  by  this  time  they  know 
thoroughly,  and  gradually  we  go  onward. 

We  take  the  pupils  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
In  a  short  time,  and  with  concentrated  drill  on 
the  more  difficult  joinings,  the  pupils  are  able 
to  write  the  assignment  for  the  day. 


Item 

1  Reading  Approach 

2  Rate  of  Progress 

3.  Written  Homework,  Longhand 

4.  Written  Homework,  Shorthand 

s.  Teaching  of  Brief  Forms 

'S.  Analogical 
Spelling 

8.  Use  of  key 

9.  Writing 


Mr.  Leslie's  Method 

Begin  writing  after  twenty-first 
assignment 

One  day  for  an  assignment 

None 

One  assignment  daily,  written  once 

Through  text  material  and  charts 
in  back  of  book 

Teach  as  regular  vocabulary’ 

Spell  each  word  when  teaching  vo¬ 
cabulary 

Frequent  use  of  key 
Start  with  Assignment  22 


Our  Adaptation 

Begin  writing  fourth  week  of  term 

Two  days  for  an  assignment  for 
at  least  two  weeks;  after  that,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  conditions 

Short  daily  assignments  for  the  first 
three  weeks 

Half  an  assignment,  written  two  or 
three  times 

Through  text,  charts,  writing  of 
brief  forms,  daily  tests,  etc. 

Teach  as  brief  forms 

Spell  each  word  when  teaching, 
when  studying  vocabulary,  when 
confused  in  reading 

Sparing  use — only  when  other 
methods  fail 

Start  with  individual  strokes,  com¬ 
binations,  and  Assignment  I  fas 
review) 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  and  review,  the 
changes  (just  described)  that  we  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  for  the  first  term  of  functional  teaching 
are  summarized  in  chart  form  on  page  137. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  here  is  a  fine 
method  of  teaching  shorthand.  It  motivates, 
maintains  interest,  and  gets  the  desired  results. 
As  the  teacher’s  manual  has  been  prepared,  the 
method  is  nearly  perfect  for  private  school  stu¬ 
dents,  mature  students,  and/or  selected  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  av¬ 
erage  high  school  pupil  in  shorthand. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  changes  or  adaptations 
for  high  school  pupils  must  come  from  the 
high  school  teacher  who  sees  the  problem  and 
has  to  meet  it.  If  all  teachers  who  believe  in 
the  Functional  Method  of  teaching  shorthand 
and  who  have  used  it  successfully  with  or  with¬ 
out  changes  would  contribute  their  experiences, 
perhaps  we  might  collate  our  information  in  a 
supplementary  teacher’s  manual  of  "Functional 
Method  for  the  Average  High  School  Pupil,” 
which  would,  undoubtedly,  prove  of  great  value 
to  teachers. 

Comments  by  Mr.  Leslie 

Teaching  shorthand  by  any  method  is  very 
much  like  sailing  a  boat  into  the  wind.  No 
two  sailors  will  follow  exactly  the  same  course. 
In  fact,  although  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the 
same  direction  for  all  the  boats,  no  two  sailors 
receive  exactly  the  same  gusts  of  wind  and, 
therefore,  the  maneuvers  of  each  sailor  must 
be  slightly  different  if  all  are  to  reach  the  same 
port  at  the  same  time. 

Miss  Sass  does  not  handle  the  sails  exactly 
as  I  would,  but  she  must  trim  her  sails  to  suit 
the  gusts  of  wind  as  they  come,  and  that  re¬ 
quires  resourcefulness  from  day  to  day. 

Most  of  the  points  of  adaptation  she  lists 
seem  perfectly  reasonable.  When  a  class  really 
gets  the  urge  to  write,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
write.  Clever  handling  by  the  teacher  can  post¬ 
pone  the  urge  to  write,  but  eventually  a  time 
comes  w'hen  any  further  postponement  would 
be  harmful  to  the  morale  of  the  class  even 
though,  pedagogically,  postponement  might  be 
preferable. 

Miss  Sass  splits  assignments  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  course  and  after  holidays.  Again 
we  gain  in  morale  what  we  lose  in  learning, 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  this 
procedure. 


Item  Number  5  in  her  list  of  adaptations 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  Miss 
Sass  had  underestimated  the  stress  that  I  place 
on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the  brief  forms. 
I  am,  like  her,  a  strong  believer  in  charts  and 
lists  of  brief  forms  for  drill  work;  and  each 
volume  of  the  Functional  Method  series  con¬ 
tains,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  charts  that  I  use 
unremittingly. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  her  Item  Number 
7.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  the  pupils 
spell  too  much.  I  feel  that  they  should  spell 
and  pronounce  repeatedly  every  outline  that  the 
teacher  puts  on  the  blackboard  for  at  least  the 
first  semester  of  the  shorthand  course,  with  the 
exception,  noted  by  Miss  Sass,  of  brief  forms, 
which  are  taught  as  a  whole. 

Miss  Sass  is  quite  right  in  suggesting  that  if 
all  teachers  w'ho  have  used  the  Functional  Meth¬ 
od  with  or  without  changes  would  contribute 
their  experiences,  a  valuable  body  of  material 
would  soon  be  built  up  that  would  be  of  help 
to  teachers  of  all  methods.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate  my  gratitude  to  the 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  already,  in  the 
past  eight  years,  shared  with  me  their  difficulties 
and  successes  in  the  Functional  Method,  thus 
vicariously  extending  my  own  experience  far  be¬ 
yond  any  possibilities  of  my  personal  teaching. 

Training  for  Army  Clerk 

A  new  syllabus  in  Army  clerical  procedures 
has  been  adopted  for  the  New  York  City  public 
high  schools.  This  course,  which  is  to  train 
young  men  for  clerical  duties  in  the  armed  forces, 
is  open  to  those  high  school  seniors  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  bookkeeping  and 
one  year  of  typewriting. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  equip  students 
with  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  make  them 
useful,  as  future  inductees,  to  administrative 
headquarters,  and  as  army  clerks,  thus  reducing 
the  time  needed  for  postinduction  training. 

A  committee  of  three — Martin  J.  Delman  of 
New  Utrecht  High  School,  David  J.  Kappel  of 
Far  Rockaway  High  School,  and  I.  David  Satlow 
of  Bushwick  High  School — drew  up  the  tentative 
syllabus.  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of  business 
education  for  New  York  City,  served  as  con¬ 
sultant.  Materials  for  the  course  w'ere  prepared 
by  a  workshop  group. 

Several  New  York  high  schools  are  now 
teaching  the  course. 
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Intangibles  for  Speed  Development 

In  Typewriting 

RALPH  MASTELLER 


^  PEED  development  in  typing  can  be  re- 
O  duced  to  specific  tangible  factors  that  can 
be  controlled  in  a  classroom.  This  premise  has 
been  consciously  or  unconsciously  accepted  by 
countless  typing  instructors,  whether  they  have 
believed  in  the  doctrine  or  not.  But  what  about 
the  truth  of  such  a  statement.^ 

Even  as  far  back  as  1929,  Jane  Clem*  out¬ 
lined  what  she  believed  to  be  the  essentials  for 
the  attainment  of  speed  in  typewriting.  She 
listed  the  following  factors: 

1.  Physical  fitness 

2.  Correct  position 

3.  Thorough  knowledge  of  keyboard 

4.  Prope#  technique 

5.  Even  stroke  and  rhythm 

6.  Continuity  and  ease  of  operation 

7.  Proper  get-away  from  the  keys 

8.  Efficient  fingering  ability 

9.  Concentration 

10.  Mental  and  muscular  co-ordination 

11.  Elimination  of  waste  motions 

12.  Enthusiasm  for  high  speed 

Unquestionably,  certain  of  these  factors  are 
specific  elements,  properly  controlled  and  su¬ 
pervised  by  the  instructor.  But  others  are  in¬ 
tangible  and,  in  the  light  of  modern  trends,  can 
be  improved  upon  by  present  techniques. 

The  After-School”  Life  of  Students 

For  example,  how  much  attention  do  you 
pay  to  the  physical  fitness  of  your  students  ?  Do 
you  watch  for  telltale  signs  of  fatigue  as  re¬ 
flected  by  the  face  and  eyes.^  What  do  you 
do  when  you  do  discover  them.^ 

Do  you  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  after¬ 
school  life  of  Helen  when  her  eyes  show  fa¬ 
tigue  and  her  skin  color  is  not  good.^  Do  you 
recommend  an  adequate  breakfast  for  Susan 
when  you  find  that  day  after  day  she  shows  in¬ 
adequate  energy  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  day’s 
work.^  Are  any  of  your  students  serious  nu¬ 
tritional  problems,  or  do  you  know? 

Are  we  as  much  interested  in  the  eating  and 

*The  Technique  of  Teaching  Typewriting,  Jane  E. 
Qerr,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  Yorl^  1929, 
page  159. 


resting  habits  of  our  typing  students  as  we 
ought  to  be?  Do  we  post  adequate  daily  diets 
on  our  bulletin  boards? 

And  nerve  energy — have  you  felt  that  you 
are  teaching  a  skill  that  is  so  positively  a  mental 
skill  that  it  demands  the  highest  type  of  nerve 
control  and  nerve  reserve?  What  about  Jane, 
who  habitually  folds  up  when  she  is  halfway 
through  a  ten-minute  timed  writing?  What 
about  Mary,  who,  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
begins  to  slam  the  carriage  return  and  goes 
into  a  temper  tantrum? 

Do  you  proceed  to  chastise  the  victim,  or  do 
you  attempt  to  discover  the  reason  for  such  a 
loss  of  nerve  control?  Are  you  interested  in 
the  studies  of  the  B-complex  group  of  vitamins 
and  what  they  might  do  to  restore  used-up 
energy  of  the  nerve  cells? 

Fortunate  it  is  if  you  have  a  medical  con¬ 
sultant  in  your  school  to  whom  these  cases  may 
be  sent,  but  certainly  we  teachers  can  do  much 
on  our  own  part  to  improve  the  health  and 
increase  the  productive  efficiency  of  our  students 
in  typing.  We  certainly  owe  it  to  our  students 
to  be  familiar  with  modern  trends  in  the  highly 
important  nutritional  field. 

Do  you  have  latent  eye  difficulties  in  your 
typing  class?  Did  John  skip  a  line  or  two  in 
his  last  test  and  not  notice  it  until  his  work  was 
proofread?  Have  you  noticed  other  peculiar 
transpositions  of  words,  phrases,  etc.,  for  which 
you  have  been  unable  to  account?  Was  Jane 
unable  to  follow  the  instructions  on  the  board 
because  she  couldn’t  read  them? 

Many  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  provide  free  eye  clinics.  All  typing 


LT.  RALPH  MASTELLER,  now  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Metropolitan  S^ool  of  Business,  Los  Angeles. 
Lt.  Masteller  received  the  M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  has  studied  toward  his  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  He  was  for 
some  time  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  director  of  teacher  training  at  Arizona 
State  Teachers  College,  Tempe. 
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icachcr:*  arc  able  to  make  a  great  Luiitributioii 
in  this  field  by  becoming  aware  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  when  they  do  exist.  Possibly  our  light¬ 
ing  needs  investigating,  too.  Have  you  thought 
about  borrowing  an  inexpensive  light  meter  in 
order  to  see  just  how  much  light  John  is  get¬ 
ting  in  that  out-of-the-way  seat  he  has  chosen? 

A  Relaxation  Program  Is  Needed 

What  about  that  all-important  factor  of 
physical  and  mental  relaxation?  What  do  you 
do  for  the  students  in  your  typing  room  in  this 
connection  ? 

How  many  of  us  have  noticed  how  much 
more  rapid  is  speed  development  when  an  ade- 
(^uate  physical  and  mental  relaxation  program  is 
put  into  effect?  All  our  good  typing  textbooks 
present  practical  techniques  by  which  we  may 
secure  the  necessary  physical  relaxation.  You 
know  techniques  to  relax  the  shoulders,  the 
forearm  and  finger  muscles,  and  the  back  and 
neck  nerve  centers  of  your  students.  Probably 
you  already  use  deep-breathing  techniques  both 
before  timed  writings  and  during  them,  just  as 
they  are  used  in  other  activities  where  deep 
breathing  is  recognized  as  a  relaxing  device,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  providing  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  oxygen  for  the  brain.  And  no 
doubt  you  caution  your  students  to  pace  them¬ 
selves,  just  as  the  two-mile  runner  does  in  order 
to  know  just  how  fast  he  can  run  on  each  lap 
of  his  race. 

Use  these  various  techniques  and  use  them 
often  in  each  of  your  classes  during  any  single 
day! 

Mental  relaxation  may  be  more  difficult  to 
gain,  but  it  is  admittedly  equally  important. 
Minimize  the  importance  of  any  one  timed  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  student;  try  to  maximize 
the  individual’s  own  importance  in  the  class¬ 
room;  demonstrate  before  the  class  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  a  rhythmic,  accurate  technique  makes 
in  a  timed  writing;  and,  above  all,  remove  every 
obstacle  that  may  raise  tenseness  because  of  your 
teaching  methods.  A  frequent  cause  of  nerve 
strain  in  a  classroom  may  be  found  in  the  un¬ 
warranted  hurrying  tactics  or  the  equally  deva¬ 
stating  lack  of  calmness  of  the  instructor. 

Concentration  in  speed  development  in  typ¬ 
ing  is  still  a  highly  controversial  topic.  You 
may  or  may  not  agree  with  this  statement:* 

^Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Typewriting,  E.  G. 
Blackstone  and  S.  L.  Smith,  Prentice-Hall.  Inc., 
New  York.  1936.  Page  220. 


Conoentration  may  be  necessary  during  the  period 
of  learning  typewriting,  but  it  probably  is  not  desir¬ 
able  in  advanced  stages,  where  automatization  would 
seem  to  be  better. 

You  may  actually  disagree  with  this  state¬ 
ment  to  such  an  extent  that  you  may  believe  that 
speed  development  on  the  higher  levels  needs 
the  finest  type  of  mental  alertness  and  energy, 
completely  devoid  of  conflicting  emotional  and 
mental  interests.  You  may  feel  that  typing 
does  not  need  a  keenly  analytical  type  of  mind, 
but  that  it  does  need  a  completely  refined  type 
of  mental  alertness,  which  may  be  even  more 
difficult  to  attain. 

Certainly  most  of  us  do  agree  that  concen¬ 
tration  is  vastly  improved  if  we  remove  all  types 
of  physical  tenseness.  Our  students  should  be 
aware  of  the  high  type  of  mental  activity  that 
is  required  on  the  higher  levels  of  typing. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  high  correlation  between  mental  abilit) 
and  the  capacity  to  produce  accurate  work  in 
typing  at  high  rates  of  speed. 

If  we,  as  instructors,  become  imbued  with 
the  necessity  for  working  not  only  with  the 
tangibles  in  typing  but  also  with  the  intangi¬ 
bles,  there  should  be  little  reason  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  need  for  developing  ’’enthusi¬ 
asm  for  high  speed.”  It  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  our  students  w'ill  be  similarly  imbued  with 
an  interest  and  a  driving  force  such  as  only 
self-confidence  can  bring. 

The  more  the  student  knows  about  the  factors 
affecting  his  speed,  both  tangible  and  intangi¬ 
ble,  the  more  intelligent  he  will  be  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  development  and  manipulation  of  these 
items.  The  student  will  repay  you  manyfold 
when  you,  his  teacher,  become  conscious  of  the 
need  for  adequate  attention  to  the  intangibles 
in  speed  development. 

Let’s  make  a  determined  effort  to  learn  every¬ 
thing  we  can  about  each  element  that  goes  into 
an  effective  speed  program  in  typing! 


N.  B.  T.  A.  Convention 

The  National  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  Detroit  on  December  28  and  29,  1943, 
at  the  Hotel  Statler.  A  brief  program 
appeared  in  the  October  B.E.W.,  p.  90. 
Complete  program  in  next  month’s  issue. 
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The  Teaching  of  Syllabication 

PART  I— RULES  FOR  DIVIDING  WORDS 


RALPH  S.  HANDY 
Bryant  College 
Protidence,  Rhode  Island 

In  this  article,  the  author  intentionally  avoids 
the  problems  of  line-end  divisions  in  typing  and 
limits  his  discussion  to  a  practical  system  for  inter¬ 
preting  syllabication  as  we  find  it  in  Webster’s 
Dictionary.  Many  words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
cannot  be  divided  at  all  in  typescript,  but  Mr. 
Handy  has  purposely  omitted  the  rules  limiting 
line-end  divisions  in  order  to  simplify  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  syllabication. — Editor 

HE  division  of  words  into  syllables  is  a 
matter  of  importance  for  several  reasons, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

In  order  to  present  an  acceptable  right-hand 
margin,  the  typist  must  at  times  divide  words, 
and  every  division  must  be  made  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable. 

In  learning  to  spell,  the  student  who  con¬ 
siders  syllable  division  will  concentrate  on 
the  word  more  than  will  the  student  who 
is  looking  at  the  word  for  spelling  alone. 
This  greater  concentration  should  produce  a 
stronger  impression  of  the  word. 

The  study  of  syllabication  will  make  the 
student  more  pronunciation-conscious.  He  will 
incidentally  learn  considerable  about  vowels, 
consonants,  accents,  diphthongs,  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  generally. 

He  will  become  conscious  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  derivation  of  words,  especially  those 
that  are  made  up  of  roots,  prefixes,  and  suf¬ 
fixes. 

He  will  develop  his  analytical  ability  as  he 
seeks  a  reason  for  unusual  divisions. 

Need  for  Definite  Rules 

Attempts  at  dividing  a  word  by  sounding 
it  are  very  likely  to  result  in  error.  Usage 
might  easily  be  sounded  with  the  u  alone  in 
the  first  syllable,  but  it  is  divided  us-age. 
Service  is  sounded  with  the  division  between 
the  f  and  the  v,  as  given  in  Webster  (sur'  vis) , 
but  is  properly  divided  serv-ice. 

Sounding  a  word  is  helpful,  perhaps  neces¬ 
sary,  but  for  accuracy  in  division  something 
more  certain  is  essential.  Of  course,  one  al¬ 
ways  consults  the  dictionary  or  other  authori¬ 


tative  word  book  when  in  doubt,  but  an  em¬ 
ployer  is  likely  to  become  suspicious  of  a 
stenographer  who  needs  to  look  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  too  often. 

As  the  student  learns  the  rules  offered  here 
and  works  with  them,  he  will  gain  confidence, 
looking  up  only  an  occasional  puzzling  word. 

The  rules  for  syllabication  divide  very- 
clearly  into  two  main  groups,  the  Vowel- 
Consonant  rules  and  the  Prefix-Root-Suffix 
rules.  The  Vowel-Consonant  rules  provide  the 
basis  of  our  study,  but  the  existence  or  non¬ 
existence  of  prefixes  or  suflixes  must  be  de¬ 
termined  before  the  basic  rules  are  applied. 
Let  us  become  acquainted  with  the  rules  before 
we  consider  a  method  of  teaching  them. 

Vowel-Consonant  Rules 

Rule  1.  Between  consonants  following  a 
short  vowel,  divide  in  the  first  place  that  per¬ 
mits  the  divided  portions  to  be  pronounced 
as  they  are  in  the  complete  word. 

com  pel  pub  lie  der  rick  pic  nic 

un  til  bis  cuit  fur  nace  sar  dine 

wel  come  nos  tril  pin  cers  tur  nip 

slip  per  pur  sue  bal  lot  com  fort 

Note:  The  phonetic  pronunciation  of  the 
word  must  be  considered. 


knowl  edge 

(nol'  ej) 

Wednes 

day  (wenz'  di) 

Rule  2. 
vowels. 

Divide  between  separately  sounded 

tru  ant 

li  en 

na  Ive 

me  an  der 

ere  ate 

tri  ad 

CO  erce 

flue  tu  ate 

sci  ence 

vi  al 

re  act 

ob  vi  ate 

pli  ers 

pi  ous 

di  et 

pur  su  ant 

Note:  Do  not  separate  vowels  that  arc 
sounded  together. 

mien  (men)  weird  (werd)  al  ien  (al  yen) 

Rule  3.  Divide  immediately  after  a  long 
vowel  unless  an  unpronounceable  combination 
follows  or  the  following  letters  are  not  pro¬ 
nounced  as  a  separate  syllable. 

s6  fa  h6  tel  no  ble  va  grant 

ba  con  pr6  pel  pd  ta  to  cham  ber 

e  nough  si  lence  pd5  die  tr6  phy 

gal  tu  nic  nu  clf  us  sc6pc 
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Note  A:  Ihe  diphthongs  oi  and  ou  and  the 
sounds  of  <5  and  o  are  treated  as  long  vowels. 

doi  ly  trou  ble  fa  ther  sau  sage  (so'  sij) 

kha  ki  trou  sers  poi  son  au  di  ence  (o'  di  ens) 

Note  B:  Semilong  vowels  are  treated  as  long 
vowels. 

6  bey  u  nite  m6  not  o  ny 

fa  tal  i  ty  ^  vent  for  mu  late 

Note  C:  Diphthongs  are  treated  as  they 
sound. 

nui  sance  (nu)  lieu  ten  ant  (lu) 

rou  tine  (rdo)  hei  nous  (ha) 

ty  phoon  (tl)  fru  gal  (froi>) 

Note  D:  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
divide  between  s  and  t  following  a  long  vowel, 
pas  try  a  cous  tics  (do)  caus  tic  (6) 

Rule  4.  The  single  consonant  or  indivisible 
combination  of  consonants  after  a  short^  vowel 
goes  with  the  accent. 

ca  det'  ve  neer'  a  miss'  ta  boo' 

ma  rine'  di  vine'  ma  roon'  sa  lute' 

tal'  ent  sal'  ad  hon'  est  ed'  i  ble 

spin'  ach  dam'  age  nov'  el  po  et'  ic 

Note  A:  A  secondary  accent  is  treated  the 
same  as  a  primary  accent. 

e  jac"  u  la'  tion  dis"  a  bil'  i  ty  dom"  i  neer' 

Note  B:  Diphthongs  are  treated  as  they 
sound. 

jeop  ar  dy  (jep)  mis  chie  vous  (mis  chi  vus) 

Note  C:  The  er  combination  is  not  broken 
up. 

av  er  age  .mis  er  y  em  er  aid 

Note  D:  The  letter  x  does  not  begin  a  syl¬ 
lable. 

anx  ious  ap  o  plex  y  aux  il  ia  ry  (6g  zil'  ya  ri) 

The  Prefix-Root-Suffix  Rules 
The  Prefix  Rule 

Divide  between  the  prefix  and  the  root  un¬ 
less  the  pronunciation  of  the  prefix  has  been 
changed  in  combining. 

di'  a  gram,  di  am'  e  ter 
pro  gress',  prog'  ress 
p)ost  pone',  pos  te'  ri  or 
re  store',  res"  to  ra'  tion 

Note:  A  few  words  have  prefixes  not  imme¬ 
diately  recognizable  as  such. 

en  am  el  sub  tie  bin  oc  u  lar 

‘The  term  short  is  taken  in  a  general  sense  to  in¬ 
clude  all  vowels  not  long  or  not  treated  as  long. 


Divide  between  an  English  root  and  a  suf¬ 
fix  unless  in  adding  the  suffix  there  has  been 
a  change: 

In  pronunciation:  lam'  en  ta  ble,  ac  ces'  si- 
ble. 

In  meaning — ^ven  to  a  specialized  mean¬ 
ing:  foundation,  sensible. 

Or  in  form  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  is 
basic:  spoken  (to  speak),  responsible  (to 
respond  ) . 

Note  A:  Final  e  may  be  dropped  from  the 
root. 

mis  tak  a  ble  in  cur  a  ble  in  quir  ing 

Note  B:  Final  y  may  change  to  /. 
du  ti  ful  heav  i  er  pen  ni  less 

Note  C:  The  suffix  -ed  is  often  not  separate¬ 
ly  pronounced. 

shipped  ad  dressed  dam  aged  | 

Note  D:  Soft  c  and  soft  g  usually  do  not  | 
end  a  syllable.  I 

con  vin  ci  ble  co  er  ci  ble  sub  mer  gi  ble  [ 

Note  E:  Distinguish  between  double  final  !j 

consonants  and  doubled  final  consonants.  | 

fall,  fall  ing  plan,  plan  ning  | 

1 

The  Suffix  Rules  i 

Rule  1.  Certain  suffixes  are  written  as  separate  1 
syllables  regardless  of  English  roots.  The 
phonetics  given  in  parentheses  will  help  in 
memorizing  them. 

Group  A:  (shun,  shul,  shus,  shunt)  -cial, 
-tial;  -cian,  -tian,  -cion,  -tion,  -sion;  -cious, 
-tious;  -cient,  -sient. 

spe  cial  co  er  cion  di  men  sion  fic  ti  tious 

par  tial  func  tion  mu  si  cian  |  ef  fi  cient 

Group  B:  (yun,  yul,  yus,  yunt)  -ion,  -ial, 
-ius,  -ient,  -ior,  -iar,  -ien,  -iard. 

sen  ior  pe  cul  iar  con  gen  ial  gen  ius 

al  ien  on  ion  con  ven  ient  val  iant 

Group  C:  (jus,  jun)  -geous,  -gious;  -gion, 
-geon. 

gor  geous  re  li  gious  re  li  gion  pi  geon 

‘The  Suffix  Rule  takes  precedence  over  this  in 
case  of  conllict. 
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Group  D:  -cal,  -clc. 

clas  si  cal  sur  gi  cal  spec  ta  cle  bar  na  cle 
Group  E:  -cive,  -sive,  -tive. 
con  du  cive  ex  clu  sive  di  ges  tive 

Kule  2.  Suffixes  of  French  Origin.  Words 
ending  in  a  certain  few  suffixes  of  French 

origin  follow  the  vowel-consonant  rules,  dis¬ 
regarding  both  the  suffix  and  the  English  root. 

Group  A:  Words  ending  in  -ure. 

cen  sure  meas  ure  pro  ce  dure 

sei  zure  stat  ure  tex  ture 

Group  B:  Words  ending  in  -or,  -tress,  -trix. 

do  nor  con  due  tor  in  spec  tor 

sur  vey  or  con  due  tress  in  spec  tress 

en  deav  or  ad  min  is  tra  trix  in  spec  trix 


Note  A:  The  corresponding  English  suf¬ 
fixes  -er  and  -ess  follow  the  Root  Rule. 

found  er  shep  herd  ess  count  er  (one  who 

counts) 

pris  on  er  po  et  ess  coun  ter  (a  shelf 

in  a  store) 

pur  chas  er  ad  vis  er  But  ad  vi  sor 

Note  B:  If  the  masculine  form  of  the  word 
ends  in  -er,  the  corresponding  feminine  will 
end  in  -ess  or  -ress  and  will  follow  the  Root 
Rule. 

en  chant  er  en  chant  ress 

Next  month,  Mr.  Handy  will  discuss  pro¬ 
cedures  for  teaching  the  rules  of  syllabication 
presented  in  this  article. — Editor 


Ten  Commandments 
For  Distributive  Education 

Third  in  a  series  of  business-education  commandments 

MURRAY  BANKS,  Ed.D. 


1.  Give  training  in  conjunction  with  work  on 
a  real  job,  so  that  occupational  adjustments 
may  be  made  more  easily  and  effectively. 

2.  Select  subject  matter  that  is  directly  sup¬ 
plemental  to  the  work  being  performed  by 
the  trainee  so  that  skills  and  understandings 
required  by  workers  in  that  occupation  may 
be  most  quickly  realized. 

3.  Select  for  participation  only  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  want  the  instruction,  who 
can  profit  by  it,  and  who  will  be  able  to 
use  the  instruction  on  a  real  job. 

4.  Make  the  subject  matter  functional  to  the 
end  that  the  trainee,  in  addition  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  better  economic  citizen,  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  function  better  on  the  job. 

5.  Provide  for  the  acceleration  of  gifted 
trainees. 

6.  Arrange  and  present  subject  matter  in  the 
order  in  which  it  may  most  quickly  result 
in  functioning  on  the  job. 

7.  Base  all  instruction  and  training  upon  best 
current  distributive  practices  and  occupa¬ 
tional  standards. 

8.  Provide  for  the  use  of  the  necessary  visual 


aids  and  materials  of  distribution,  such  as 
consumer  goods  for  the  use  of  trainees 
within  the  classroom,  which  should  simu¬ 
late  a  model  store. 

9.  Give  training  until  the  trainee’s  work 
makes  him  an  asset  to  his  employer. 

10.  Require  vocational  competency  for  teacher 
certification. 

These  are  the  generally  acknowledged  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  vocational  education  as  expressed 
in  many  ways  by  various  educators.  Teachers 
should  note  particularly  Supervision  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  a  book  by  J.  C.  Wright  and 
C.  R.  Allen;  also  ”On  the  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  Front,”  by  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  page  21  of 
the  Distributive  Education  Review,  December, 
1941,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

DR.  MURRAY  BANKS  is  now  personnel  director 
for  the  A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Corporation,  New  York 
City.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and 
had  been  supervisor  and  co-ordinator  of  distributive 
education  for  the  public  schools  of  Millville,  New 
Jersey.  Dr.  Banks  received  his  doctorate  in  business 
education  at  New  York  University. 


Next  month — "Ten  Commandments  for  Teachers  of  Bookkeeping^*  by  William  Wallace 
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^J^oiv  to  ^y^udio-\JiAuai 


Part  1.  Films,  Filmstrips,  and  Lantern  Slides 

ELIZABETH  GOUDY  and  LT.  FRANCIS  \V.  NOEL,  USNR 


IK)  YOU  KNOW— 

1.  What  teachers  must  do  to  overcome  the 
“Now  we’re  going  to  be  entertained’’  attitude 
when  motion  picmres  arc  used  for  educational 
purposes? 

2.  That  there  are  many  ways  of  effectively  using 
any  audio>visual  aid? 

3.  One  general  pattern  to  follow  in  order  to 
Insure  effective  use  of  aids,  whether  films,  film¬ 
strips,  or  lantern  slides? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  will 
be  found  in  this  article. 

IT  took  a  war  to  do  it!”  we  heard  some¬ 
one  say.  "Some  teachers  would  have  con¬ 
tinued,  perhaps  for  generations,  with  'little 
red  schoolhouse’  methods;  others  might  have 
given  audio-visual  aids  a  hapha2ard  trial — 
but  now  educators  must  recognize  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  these  aids  as  teaching-training  tools.” 

It  would  take  volumes  to  relate  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  audio-visual  aids  are  being  used 
in  the  armed  forces.  They  are  serving  from 
the  fox  holes  of  the  South  Pacific  to  the 
bomber  bases  of  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  home 
front  they  are  work¬ 
ing  round  -  the  -  clock 
schedules  in  factories, 
colleges,  and  schools. 

These  teaching  - 
training  tools  are  be¬ 
ing  used  in  ways  as 
varied  as  the  aids 
themselves  and  the  in¬ 
structors  training  with 
them.  And  out  of 
this  war-initiated  boil¬ 
ing  pot  of  experience 
are  coming  certain  in¬ 
structional  problems 
and  patterns  of  use. 

One  big  problem 
affecting  use  seems 
to  be  the  mental  hang¬ 
over  from  the  dose 


.issociation  of  the  audio-visual  movement  with 
entertainment  pictures.  Making  effective  use 
of  filmstrips  and  lantern  slides  has  been  easier 
than  making  effective  use  of  motion  pictures. 

Some  of  the  diflioalty  arises  from  muddled 
thinking;  from  failure  to  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ferences  betw'een  educational  pictures  and  the 
Hollyw'ood  type  of  entertainment  pictures; 
and  from  occasional  use  in  schools  of  desirable 
entertainment  films  for  educational  purposes, 
while  strictly  educational  films  are  also  used  for 
educational  purposes. 

Bad  practices  exemplifying  this  muddled 
thinking  include  the  showing  of  several  films 
on  entirely  different  subjects  at  one  time  in 
order  to  fill  a  class  period;  combining  a  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  to  see  a  certain  film;  and  audi¬ 
torium  use  of  films  designed  for  the  classroom. 

Psychologically,  the  Hollywood  concept  of 
motion  pictures  "for  entertainment  only”  re¬ 
sults  in  a  passive  audience  reaction.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  expected  to  do  anything  about  what 
it  sees  "at  the  movies”  except  to  enjoy  them 

and  go  to  the  next 
super  feature,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  con¬ 
vinced  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducers  that  few  per¬ 
sons  care  to  see  a  pic¬ 
ture  a  second  time. 

On  the  other  hand, 
use  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  educationally  is 
pointed  toward  a  dy¬ 
namic  audience  reac¬ 
tion;  that  is,  in  the 
schools  we  want  and 
expect  those  watching 
the  picture  to  do 
something  about  what 
they  see.  We  want 
motion  pictures  to 
arouse  interest,  to  give 
information,  to  pre¬ 
sent  problems,  and  to 


Utilization  of  audio-visual  aids  involves  prepara¬ 
tion,  presentation,  follow-up,  and  student  participa¬ 
tion  throughout. 
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develop  proper  understandings 

instructors  should  expect 
students  to  be  able  to  apply 
what  they  have  seen  in  a  film, 
especially  when  it  stresses  the 
development  of  skill.  An  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  differences 
between  the  theatrical  and  edu- 
lational  concepts  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  is  basic  to  effective  use  of 
this  medium. 

Another  problem  affecting 
good  utilization  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  films,  film¬ 
strips,  and  slides  requires  a 
change  of  the  "usual”  classroom 
environment.  As  more  and 
more  visual  aids  are  used,  how¬ 
ever,  this  change  becomes  a  nor¬ 
mal  and  accepted  part  of  the 
environment.  If  rooms  are  in¬ 
sufficiently  darkened  and  venti¬ 
lated,  if  bringing  in 


and  setting 
up  the  projector  involves  pro¬ 
tracted  delay,  if  the  equipment 
is  not  operating  properly,  good 
teaching  results  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  only  when  these  physical  factors 
are  relegated  into  unobtrusiveness  (and  this 
can  be  done)  that  good  educational  use  of 
projection  aids  can  .begin.  Detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  on  equipment  use  will  appear  in  a  later 
article. 


Photo  by  Training  Section,  WPB 
Mrs.  Inez  Lyle  of  the  WPB  Training  Section  and  Mrs.  Goudy 
discuss  a  filmstrip  before  using  it. 


2.  Discuss  information  gained. 

3.  Discuss  questions  suggested  in  preparation. 

4.  Re-show  aid  in  full  or  in  part  if  needed. 

5.  Give  a  short  quiz,  if  desirable. 

6.  Go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  contents  of  the  film,  filmstrip,  or 
slides. 

For  an  application  of  this  pattern  of  use, 
let’s  follow  a  typing  teacher.  Miss  Stasney, 
as  she  sets  about  using  the  film  "Know 
Your  Typewriter.”^  It  is  assumed  she  has 
appropriately  chosen  the  film  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  her  course.  (See  last  month’s  ar¬ 
ticle.)  • 

Miss  Stasney,  in  previewing  "Know  Your 
Typewriter,”  finds  that  it  is  just  the  picture 
she  wants  and  plans  her  use  of  it.  When 
she  is  previewing  it,  she  tries  to  decide  what 
the  purpose  of  the  film  is.  She  concludes 
that  its  aims  are: 

a.  To  demonstrate  some  of  the  time-  and 
energy-saving  devices  on  typewriters  of  differ¬ 
ent  makes. 


A  Pattern  for  Using  Aids 
Where  these  teaching-training  tools  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  best  advantage,  certain  patterns 
of  use  have  evolved.  One  of  these  covers 
a  ’.cries  of  steps  similar  to  the  following: 

A.  Teacher  preparation: 

1.  Preview  and  select  film,  filmstrip,  or  slide  set. 

2.  Plan  aims  (purposes)  of  lesson. 

3.  Read  the  study  guide  if  one  is  available.  (Im¬ 
mediate  and  future  use  of  the  aid  will  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  if  a  simple  guide  is  developed  when 
one  is  not  available.) 

B.  Class  preparation: 

1.  Discuss  why  the  aid  is  being  used. 

2.  Suggest  questions  to  be  answered. 

3.  Suggest  problems  to  be  solved  and  possible 
applications. 

4.  Introduce  other  preparation  techniques. 

C.  Use  the  aid. 

D.  Qass  follow-up: 

1.  Discuss  parts  of  the  aid  that  were  not  clear  to 
the  class. 


*  Government  produced,  16  mm.,  sound,  running 
time  25  minutes.  Procurable  from  some  university 
extension  film  libraries.  For  purchase  arrangements 
(cost,  alx>ut  $20)  or  further  information,  write  Di¬ 
vision  of  Personnel  Supervision  and  Management, 
Fe^ral  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C 
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b.  l  o  present  short  cuts  and  best  practices  in 
using  them.  (Skill  in  doing  these  things  will 
result  in  more  efficient  use  of  the  typewriter.) 

As  Miss  Stasney  thinks  over  the  contents 
of  the  film,  she  decides  that  students  seeing 
it  should: 

a.  Be  able  to  type. 

b.  Know  a  little  of  the  general  mechanics  of  a  type- 
.writer. 

c.  Be  fairly  familiar  with  at  least  one  machine.  (This 
familiarity  will  help  students  to  compare  the  vari¬ 
ous  machines  later.) 

Miss  Stasney  believes  that  her  class  has  this 
background,  but  she  feels  that  a  review  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  film  may  be  helpful.  She 
lists  words  like  these  for  discussion  before 
using  the  picture:  type  bars,  line-space  lever, 
variable  line-space  device,  paper  bail,  tabulator 
bar,  carriage  rail,  margin  release,  feed  rolls,  and 
platen. 

To  help  her  in  directing  the  class  discussion 
after  using  the  film,  she  prepared  a  careful 
statement  of  the  contents,  as  follows: 

Instructions  in  performing  the  following  operations: 

1.  Inserting  and  removing  paper. 

2.  Adjusting  various  typewriter  touch  controls. 

3.  Setting  margin  stops. 

4.  Using  card  attachments. 

5.  Using  paper  bail. 

6.  Setting  tabulator  keys. 

7.  Centering  headings. 

8.  Fundamental  finger  action  on  noiseless  type¬ 
writers. 

9.  Correcting  errors  involving  the  insertion  or 
elimination  of  a  letter  in  a  given  space. 

10.  Changing  ribbons. 

11.  General  care  of  the  typewriter. 

These  operations  are  shown  as  they  apply  to  the 
following  six  makes  of  typewriters:  Woodstock,  Un¬ 
derwood,  Royal,  L.  C.  Smith,  Remington,  and  Reming¬ 
ton  Noiseless. 

Miss  Stasney  also  wants  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  film  brings  before  the  class  typewrit¬ 
ers  that  she  could  not  otherwise  show  them; 
so  she  notes  on  her  preparation  sheet,  "Have 
students  look  for  major  characteristics  of  vari¬ 
ous  typewriters.” 

She  next  prepares  some  factual  questions 
for  possible  use  as  a  short  information  quiz 
after  the  film  has  been  discussed.  She  might 
want  *-0  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  use  a  paper  channel? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  touch  control  adjust¬ 
ment? 

3.  What  happens  if  paper  is  gripped  tightly  when 
being  inserted  or  removed? 


4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  margin  reiease' 

5.  What  does  a  tabulator  key  do? 

6.  What  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  centering 
scale? 

7.  What  is  the  main  difference  between  finger  a 
stroking  on  a  regular  and  on  a  noiseless  typewriter?  j; 

8.  What  precautions  should  you  take  when  chang-  ^ 
ing  a  typewriter  ribbon? 

9.  What  should  you  do  before  leaving  your  type  ^ 

writer  ?  2 

This  quiz  might  consist  of  multiple-choice  ^ 
questions  instead  of  questions  like  these.  ‘ 

Class  Preparation  i 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  most  from  the  film,  , 
Miss  Stasney  tries  for  a  dynamic  class  reaction.  , 
She  explains  very  briefly  to  her  group  before-  ] 

hand  the  purpose  of  the  film  and  tells  her 
students  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  many  more  makes  of 
typewriters  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 
Through  discussion,  she  ties  up  the  film  with 
the  general  objectives  of  the  typing  course. 
She  asks  each  student  to  become  familiar  with 
a  make  of  typewriter  other  than  those  in  the 
typing  room. 

She  places  the  vocabulary  words  on  the 
board  and  makes  certain  the  students  know 
what  each  one  means  by  having  them  identify 
the  part  or  mechanism  on  the  machines  they 
are  using.  She  writes  the  eleven  major  points 
covered  in  the  film  on  the  blackboard  and  then 
divides  the  class  into  as  many  groups,  assign¬ 
ing  each  group  to  "cover”  one  of  the  eleven 
points  besides  looking  for  the  major  charac¬ 
teristics  of  various  typewriters.  These  student 
committees  will  be  held  responsible  for  answer¬ 
ing  any  questions  about  their  particular  parts 
of  the  picture  and  for  demonstrating  what  they 
have  seen. 

Presentation  and  Follow-up 

Having  prepared  the  class  for  seeing  the 
picture.  Miss  Stasney  now  proceeds  to  show  it. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  the  typing  classroom, 
all  the  better.  Every  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
distractions  at  this  time.  (Students  should  not 
be  asked  to  take  notes  while  the  picture  is 
being  shown.) 

If  the  picture  was  shown  in  the  typing  class-  - 
room,  the  class  demonstration  can  start  at 
once.  If  not.  Miss  Stasney  had  to  decide 
whether  to  bring  her  demonstration  machine 
and  stand,  paper  and  other  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  room  in  which  the  projection 
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took  place  or  have  the  students  return  to  their 
typing  classroom. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  showing  of  the  film 
and  the  discussion  in  the  classroom,  but  if  this 
is  not  possible,  Miss  Stasney  must  remember 
that  talking  about  the  operative  parts  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  their  manipulation  without  having 
access  to  them  is  bound  to  be  a  waste  of  time. 
The  least  that  can  be  done  would  be  for  Miss 
Stasney  to  provide  a  demonstration  machine 
for  herself,  but  this  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
giving  the  students  access  to  their  equipment. 

Miss  Stasney  starts  the  class  discussion  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  picture  has  been 
run.  (She  avoids  asking,  "Did  you  like  it?”) 
Rather  than  answer  questions  herself,  she  re¬ 
fers  them  to  members  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  assigned  to  cover  various  phases  of 
the  picture.  In  leading  the  discussion.  Miss 
Stasney  demonstrates  the  points  shown  in  the 
film,  and  she  insists  that  students  accompany 
their  discussion  with  appropriate  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Committee  Members  Demonstrate 
Near  the  close  of  the  class  period  (the 
film  and  the  subsequent  discussion-demonstra¬ 
tion  have  taken  most  of  the  time),  each  com¬ 
mittee  is  asked  to  select  one  or  two  of  its 
members  who  are  to  be  prepared  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  class  during  the  next  class  period 
the  points  emphasized  in  their  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  film. 

Since  the  purpose  in  using  the  film  is  to 
improve  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class.  Miss  Stasney  also  suggests 
that  each  committee  become  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  demonstration  its  representatives 
are  to  present  so  that  the  other  committee 
members  can  assist  students  later. 

Thus,  Mary  Jones  might  plan  to  demon¬ 
strate  using  a  paper  channel  before  the  group. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  will  fully 
understand  and  be  able  to  duplicate  her 
demonstration  before  the  next  session.  Then 
she  will  ask  her  classmates  to  make  a  paper 
channel  and  show  how  it  is  used.  Mary,  the 
other  members  on  her  committee,  and  Miss 
Stasney  will  help  them  do  this  as  rapidly  and 
as  effectively  as  possible. 

Other  committee  representatives  will  ex¬ 
plain  and  demonstrate  how  labels  and  cards 
can  be  fitted  into  the  machine  and  held  firmly, 
how  to  set  margin  stops  on  the  different  makes 
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of  machines,  and  so  on.  The  more  student 
participation,  the  better  the  attention  and  in¬ 
terest  and  the  faster  and  more  effective  the 
learning. 

Redemonstration  May  Be  Necessary 

In  order  to  insure  complete  skill  mastery 
of  each  important  point  in  the  film,  redemon¬ 
stration  by  the  committee  representative  and 
even  by  Miss  Stasney  may  become  necessary. 
If  the  relatively  brief  discussions  and  the  more 
protracted  demonstrations  and  practice  efforts 
of  the  class  show  that  many  of  the  students  can¬ 
not  perform  well  the  principal  operation  shown 
in  the  film  (which  is  often  the  case),  Miss 
Stasney  will  have  the  film  re-shown  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  she  will  have  it  followed  up 
as  before  with  brief  discussion  accompanied 
by  complete  demonstration.  Thereafter  she 
may  use  the  general  information  quiz  which 
she  had  prepared  earlier,  although  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  things  taught  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  film  can  be  adequately  checked  only 
through  a  performance  test. 

She  may  also  use  the  silent  filmstrip,  "Do 
You  Know  Your  Typewriter  ?”*  Its  use  will 
permit  a  more  leisurely  study  of  the  points 
than  would  be  possible  by  re-showing  the  film. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
filmstrip  does  not  cover  exactly  the  same  or 
as  many  of  the  points.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  also  that,  while  the  example  used  in  this 
article  is  about  a  sound  motion  picture,  simi¬ 
lar  techniques  are  applicable  to  the  use  of 
filmstrips,  slides,  and  many  other  teaching¬ 
training  tools.  It  should  also  be  clear  that 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  use  any  of 
these  materials  and  that  you,  the  teacher,  will 
find  new  and  better  ways  as  you  use  them  in 
your  classes. 


New  tools  for  learning.  "The  more  ways  an 
idea  comes  to  us,  the  surer  we  are  of  getting  it. 
If  we  bear  it,  tee  it,  read  it,  and  talk  it  over, 
we’re  pretty  sure  to  have  it.”  This  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  behind  New  Tools  Tor  Learning,  an  organ¬ 
ization  to  promote  the  use  of  educational  record¬ 
ings,  films,  pamphlets  and  radio  broadcasts 
Write  for  Catalog  and  other  information  to  New 
Tools  for  Learning,  280  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


*  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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A  New  Use 
For  Office  Manuals 


1.  DAVID 
SATLOW,  Ed.D. 


Schools  offer  opportunities  for  work  ex¬ 
perience  by  permitting  students  to  serve  as 
secretaries  in  the  various  department  offices 
instead  of  reporting  for  study  periods.  It  is 
educational  delusion,  however,  to  conclude  that 
when  we  simply  place  a  girl  at  a  typewriter  and 
tell  her  to  type  a  note  of  some  kind,  we  are 
providing  her  with  work  experience.  She  needs 
guidance  in  her  work  and  will  welcome  it. 

Large  business  firms  have  developed  office 
manuals  as  the  most  practical  and  convenient 
method  of  presenting  to  employees  a  general 
idea  of  the  business  and  an  outline  of  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  followed  in  the  work  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  As  a  result,  execu¬ 
tives  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  giving  and 
repeating  instructions  or  dictating  endlessly 
messages  of  a  similar  nature. 

If  the  office  manual  has  been  found  helpful 
in  business,  where  employees  are  skilled,  how 
much  more  valuable  is  it  for  department  heads 
at  schools,  where  secretarial  assistants  are  in¬ 
experienced  !  In  business,  the  staff  organization 
is  fairly  constant;  at  school,  a  new  secretarial 
staff  is  programmed  each  term. 

If  the  department  chairman  or  head,  with 
no  manual  at  the  disposal  of  his  secretary,  as¬ 
sumes — or  fails  to  mention — one  point,  he  will 
discover,  to  his  chagrin,  that  the  job  is  not  fit 
for  use  and  consequently  has  to  be  redone.  He 
is  left  with  a  Hobson’s  choice:  either  he  falls 
behind  in  his  work  or  he  is  obliged  to  lower 
his  standards  and  use  the  job  as  done. 

Oral  instructions  are  too  often  general  in 
nature  and  assume  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  sec¬ 
retary.  But  the  department  head  does  not 
usually  mean  that  the  secretary  should  use  her 
own  intelligence  in  her  own  way.  What  he 
actually  means — ^without  realizing  it — is  that 
he  wants  her  to  imagine  how  he  would  like  to 
see  the  job  done,  and  then  do  it  that  way. 


Briefly  summarized,  the  values  of  a  secre- 1 
tarial  manual  in  a  department  office  are  these: 

1.  It  aids  in  the  orientation  of  a  new  secre-  i 

tary  to  her  job.  1; 

2.  It  helps  the  experienced  secretary  to  grow  f 

on  the  job.  ) 

3.  It  provides  written  instructions,  which 
can  be  read  at  leisure  and  referred  to  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  necessary  until  they  are  fully  | 
mastered. 

4.  It  expedites  the  work  by  assembling  into  1 
one  volume  the  details  concerning  office  routines  , 
and  procedures. 

5.  It  provides  the  secretary  with  standards 
of  performance  and  indicates  specific  ways  in 
which  these  standards  can  be  attained. 

6.  It  frees  the  department  head  for  more 
worth-while  activities  by  relieving  him  of  need¬ 
less  repetition  of  instructions. 

The  preparation  of  a  manual  requires  much 
time,  and  time  is  one  commodity  that  the  busy  ( 
school  executive  never  has  in  abundance.  Yet, 
should  a  chairman  resort  to  a  job  analysis  of 
the  activities  of  his  day  or  week,  he  would 
realize  that  he  is  so  bogged  down  with  the  giv-  i 
ing  of  instruction  as  to  procedure  and  form  , 
that  he  has  very  little  time  left  for  the  proper  I 
performance  of  the  duties  expected  of  him.  It  j 
is,  therefore,  most  certainly  worth  his  while  to 
reduce  to  writing  his  various  instructions  and, 
in  time,  to  assemble  these  into  pamphlet  form  | 
for  ready  reference.  ] 

Effective  sales-promotion  campaigns  are  based  ' 
on  the  principle  that  the  business  must  spend  I 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW  (Ed.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity)  is  diairman  of  the  department  of  account¬ 
ing  and  law,  Bushwick  High  Sdiool,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  He  is  president  of  the  Accounting 
and  Commercial  Law  Teachers'  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  yearbook  editor  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  Vicinity.  Dr.  Satlow  has  been  associate  editor 
of  the  Jourtud  of  Educational  Sociology  since 
1937.  He  b  the  author  of  more  than  forty  ar¬ 
ticles  on  professional  subjects  and  issues  a  monthly 
bibliography  on  administration  and  supervision. 
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money  in  order  to  make  money.  This  paradox 
can  be  paraphrased  in  terms  of  efficient  man¬ 
agement  as  follows:  "We  must  speivl  time  in 
order  to  save  time.” 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  refer¬ 
ence  work  of  this  kind  is  never  completed.  It 
is  ever  growing  and  ever  changing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  best  of  the  accepted  current  prac¬ 
tices. 

Whenever  a  question  baffles  a  secretary,  its 
answer  should  be  incorporated  into  the  manual. 
One  illustration  will  suffice:  Questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  division  of  words  at  the  end 
of  a  line  cause  endless  discussion  by  student 
secretaries  and  occasional  interruptions  of  the 
chairman;  frequently,  they  necessitate  the  re¬ 
typing  of  a  page.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an 
authoritative  set  of  rules  on  syllabication  rightly 
belongs  in  the  secretary’s  manual. 

A  safe  policy  to  adopt  is  that  the  answer  to 
anything  that  had  to  be  "looked  up”  some¬ 
where,  or  that  had  to  be  told  to  the  secretary, 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  manual. 

Introduction  to  a  Manual 

Following  is  the  introduction  to  a  manual  I 
devised.  This  introduction  has  helped  im¬ 
measurably  in  giving  our  student  secretaries  a 
propel  approach  to  their  work  and  is  offered 
for  whatever  value  it  may  have  to  the  reader 
interested  in  devising  a  manual  peculiar  to  his 
needs. 

As  a  secretary  you  will  be  called  upon  to: 

1.  Take  dictation 

2.  Transcribe  dictation 

3  Address  envelopes 

4.  Do  copy  work 

5.  Send  materials  to  teachers 

6.  Cut  stencils 

7.  Take  care  of  the  department’s  book  and 
supply  rooms 

8.  Do  stencil  duplicating 

9.  Clean  stencils 

10.  Do  filing 

You  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  routines  of  office  employees  in  the  business 
world.  The  experience  you  get  in  our  office  will 
depend  entirely  on  your  interest  and  desire  to  work. 
Nothing  done  by  you  in  the  office  will  be  "make- 
believe”  or  play.  Letters  typewritten  by  you  will 
be  mailed.  Stencils  cut  will  provide  duplicated  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in  our  department. 

Of  course,  you  are  still  a  high  school  student. 
As  such,  professional  work  cannot  be  expected  of  you. 
Don’t  worry  about  this,  for  we  are  here  to  help 
you,  to  guide  you  so  that  before  long  you  will  be 
producing  the  type  of  work  that  comes  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  business  world. 


It  is  with  this  thought  that  this  Guide  has  been 
prepared.  Read  and  reread  it  from  time  to  time. 
You  will  find  in  these  pages  a  description  of  what 
is  to  be  done  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  You  will 
also  find  a  number  of  helpful  pointers  on  office 
work  in  general.  Follow  these,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  consider  yourself  before  long  the  equal  of  an 
experienced  office  worker. 

General  Description  of  Contents 
The  following  list  of  selected  items  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  materials 
that  can  be  incorporated  into  a  manual. 
Introduction 
The  Ideal  Secretary 
Improving  Your  Personality 
General  Information  about  the  School 
Familiarizing  Yourself  with  the  Department 
Office 

Suggestions  for  Proper  Work  Habits 
Office  Helps 
Pointers  on  Typewriting 
Sending  Notes  to  Teachers 
Typing  Special  Characters 
Decorative  Touches  on  the  Page 
Form  of  Harvard  Outline 
Tabulation  Types 

Tabulations,  Tables,  and  Captions 
Arrangement  of  Accounts 
Arrangement  of  Paper  for  Analysis  of  Trans¬ 
actions 

Instructions  for  Problems  and  Test  Questions 
Form  for  Small  Envelope 
Form  for  Large  Envelope 
Model  of  a  Letter  Folded  into  a  Small  En¬ 
velope 

Model  of  a  Letter  Folded  into  a  Large  En¬ 
velope 

Instructions  for  Copy  Work 
Typing  a’ Manuscript 
Footnotes 
Punctuation  Rules 
Spelling  Demons 
Rules  for  Syllabication 
The  Use  of  Figures 
Rules  for  Indexing  and  Filing 
Instructions  for  Stencil  Cutting 
Captions  to  Be  Used  on  Stencils 
Pointers  on  the  Stencil  Duplicator 
When  You  Have  Nothing  to  Do 
Forms  for  Routine  Letters 
Form  for  Conference  Minutes 
Title  Page  of  a  Report 
Table  of  Contents  of  a  Report 
Lists  of  Often-Used  Addresses 
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Students  Make  Recordings 
For  General  Business  Training 

DONALD  R.  ROBERTS 


Time  is  at  a  premium  these  days,  but  time  spent 
in  preparing  teaching  aids  of  permanent  value  may 
save  much  more  time  later.  Mr.  Roberts  uses  radio 
scripts  to  prepare  recordings  for  classroom  use. 

— Editor 

PUTTING  two  and  two  together  has  oc¬ 
cupied  much  of  my  time  since  the  first 
grade.  Recently  I  tried  putting  together  two 
ideas  from  the  columns  of  commercial-educa¬ 
tion  journals.  Several  articles  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  classroom  use  of  radio.  Then 
I  came  across  an  article  about  the  use  of  radio 
scripts.  I  combined  these  two  into  a  useful 
means  of  instruction,  by  means  of  recordings, 
for  my  classes  in  general  business  training  at 
Elma  (Washington)  High  School. 

We  borrowed  radio  scripts  from  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Script  Exchange  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Only  one  copy  of  each  script  may  be 
borrowed,  but  permission  is  given  to  produce 
as  many  copies  as  will  be  needed  locally.  We 
used  the  hectograph  rather  than  the  stencil 
duplicator,  because  only  twenty  copies  of  each 
script  were  needed.  Our  advanced-typing  class 
had  plenty  of  practice  in  the  production  of 
master  copies  before  the  three  scripts  we  chose 
to  start  with  were  ready  to  be  duplicated. 

After-school  tryouts  were  called,  and  a  cast 
was  chosen  to  produce  the  first  script.  Besides 
the  students  who  would  read  parts,  we  had  to 
choose  an  additional  person  to  handle  sound 
effects  and  another  person  to  play  bits  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  for  transition  music  at  appro¬ 
priate  times. 

The  first  few  rehearsals  served  to  develop 
smoothness  of  reading,  expression,  and  pace. 
After  that,  we  practiced  with  the  microphone. 
Our  school  sound-movie  setup  has  a  micro¬ 
phone  attachment  so  that*  it  can  be  used  as  a 
public-address  system.  With  the  microphone  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  and  the  loud  speaker  in 
another  corner,  we  went  through  several  more 
rehearsals.  When  we  were  satisfied  with  our 
production,  records  were  cut  on  a  home  re¬ 


corder.  The  records  were  then  ready  to  be 
played  for  classroom  instruction. 

I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  them  as  a 
means  of  instruction.  Variety  has  been  called 
the  spice  of  life,  and  certainly  instruction  can 
use  a  little  such  "spice.”  I  cannot  justify 
variety  for  variety’s  sake,  but  I  can  justify  this 
"spice.”  Of  the  hundreds  of  scripts  available, 
only  six  appealed  to  me  by  title  as  suitable.  The 
informational  material  contained  in  these 
scripts,  coupled  with  the  dramatic  form  of 
presentation,  is  an  almost  unequalled  form  of 
"spice.” 

The  records  we  made  can  be  played  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  appropriate  chapters  in  years 
to  come.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  material  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  sufficiently  well  organized  and 
historically  accurate  to  make  the  investment  of  ' 
time  and  money  worth  while  when  we  con-  | 
sider  the  probable  number  of  years  of  its  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  first  script  we  worked  up  was  one  deal¬ 
ing  with  transportation.  Other  scripts  from 
which  we  made  recordings  dealt  with  food, 
communications,  the  romance  of  coins,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  air  mail,  and  modern  wings  for  com¬ 
merce.  This  record  library  can  be  increased  for 
several  years  to  come. 

Educational  Outcomes 

I  should  consider  this  project  worthy  of  my 
time  and  effort  because  of  its  "spice”  for  the 
course.  Educational  writers,  however,  never 
seem  content  to  let  a  project  stand  on  the  merits 
of  that  alone,  but  insist  on  finding  any  number 
of  additional  "educational  outcomes”  in  order 
to  justify  the  project.  In  casting  about  for  the 
necessary  "outcomes,”  I  managed  to  find  sev¬ 
eral. 

The  first  one  involved  reading  ability.  Our 
students  were  lacking  in  ability  to  read  well. 
Some  of  them  were  such  poor  readers  that  they 
were  handicapped  in  studying.  Our  work  with 
scripts,  involving  much  reading,  offered  an  ex- 
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DONALD  R.  ROBERTS 
wrote  the  accompanying 
article  while  he  was  a 
teacher  at  Elma  (Wash¬ 
ington)  High  School.  He 
has  since  joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Clover  Park  High 
School,  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Among  his  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  are  the 
development  of  ideas  for 
making  his  teaching  more 
effective,  and  a  constant 
endeavor  to  increase  his 
typing  speed  in  order  to  encourage  his  students. 
He  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  other  teachers  who 
are  carrying  on  experiments  in  making  recordings. 


cellent  means  of  giving  further  training  and 
practice  in  reading  understandingly.  Of  course, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  measure  in  any  way 
the  increased  reading  ability  of  the  students 
who  worked  on  this  project. 

Another  outcome  has  surely  been  an  in¬ 
creased  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  worked  on  the  project,  of  the  work 
back  of  an  actual  radio  program. 

All  the  students,  of  course,  have  the  in¬ 
creased  information  and  understanding  the 
script  developed. 

Those  students  who  heard  only  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  finished  work  have  gained,  also. 


The  first  playing  of  the  records  provided  an 
opportunity  to  listen  for  friends’  voices  and 
laugh  at  their  characterizations.  The  second 
playing  brought  home  the  educational  punch. 
We  have  publicized  the  fact  that  the  scripts 
were  actual  radio  scripts  of  programs  some  of 
them  might  have  listened  to,  and  all  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear.  If  I  can  in  any  way  instill 
the  idea  that  there  are  on  the  radio  other  pro¬ 
grams  than  "swing,”  which  are  really  worth 
listening  to — if  I  can  get  my  students  to  listen 
to  an  educational  program  on  the  radio,  rather 
than  turn  it  off  as  soon  as  its  starts — I’ll  feel 
that  I  have  really  accomplished  something. 

I  feel  that  these  educational  outcomes  have 
lieen  present,  but  I  know  that  the  students  and 
myself  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  project, 
and  that  counts  for  a  lot! 

In  passing  this  project  on  as  a  workable  idea, 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  I  have 
no  background  of  radio  or  dramatic  projection. 
Instead,  the  students  and  I  pooled  our  sug¬ 
gestions,  imagination,  and  resources,  and  we 
have  an  acceptable  product. 

The  Elma  High  School  enrollment  was  about 
375  at  the  time  of  this  undertaking,  incident¬ 
ally.  There  must  be  a  good  many  teachers 
who  have  as  much  equipment  as  we  had  and 
who,  by  using  it  as  we  did,  can  produce  a 
worth-while  educational  tool. 


A  Practical  Thesis  In  Distributive  Education 


The  principles  that  governed  retail  selling 
twenty  years  ago  were  fairly  simple.  The  physi¬ 
cal  equipment  and  the  arrangement  of  items 
did  not  make  much  difference,  because  the  buying 
habits  of  the  people  were  elementary  and  there 
was  relatively  little  from  which  to  choose.  Cus¬ 
tomers  often  bought  in  bulk  quantities  and 
usually  accepted  a  retail  store  as  a  sort  of  storage 
warehouse. 

Today,  buying  conditions  are  different  and 
retailing  has  gone  through  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution.  With  the  growth  of  tow’ns  and  cities, 
competition  has  entered  the  picture.  In  order 
to  survive,  merchants  try  to  attract  customers 
through  better  lighting,  lively  displays,  and  more 
attractive  store  arrangement. 

The  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
methods  of  retailing  has  been  brought  into  bold 
relief  by  Miss  Mamie  Rose  Clawson,  state 
teacher-trainer  of  distributive  education  for  South 
Carolina,  with  her  office  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Although  her  investigation  has 


been  limited  to  one  state,  her  thesis  is  general 
enough  to  be  applicable  to  almost  any  other  state. 
Her  problem  was  "An  Analytical  Study  to  De¬ 
termine  How’  the  Distributive  Education  Program 
in  South  Carolina  Can  Be  of  Maximum  Service 
to  Mercantile  Establishments.”  A  practical  thesis 
such  as  this  one  cannot  help  but  improve  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  of  our  country.  If  the  tax¬ 
payer  (the  merchant,  for  example)  is  made  to 
understand  how  public  education  can  help  him 
or  his  business,  he  will  gladly  support  an  edu¬ 
cational  program.  If  he  doesn’t  understand  how 
education  can  help  him,  he  may  become  critical 
of  the  sch(K)ls  and  resent  the  tax  burden  imposed 
upon  him. 

Miss_  Clawson  has  shown  how  trained  store 
clerks  can  be  of  great  value  in  helping  merchants 
improve  the  appearance  and  general  setup  of 
their  stores.  The  thesis  was  completed  in 
August,  1943,  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes. — L.  L.  J. 
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B.  E.W.  Letter- Writing  Contest 

Checks  and  IVar  Stamps  for  Winning  Students! 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

HE  B.E.W.  will  send  checks  or  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  to  the  students  who  submit 
the  best  solutions  to  the  letter-writing  problem 
presented  here.  The  B.E.W.  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment  will  also  send  a  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  to  every  student  who  submits  a  satis¬ 
factory  letter  in  conformity  with  the  rules  that 
follow  the  problem.  Please  read  the  contest 
rules  carefully. 

A  Challenge  to  Your  Students 

There  are  many  splendid  English  textbooks 
for  business  students.  Most  of  them  deal 
competently  and  completely  with  standardized 
types  of  commercial  correspondence. 

In  the  business  world,  however,  your  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  called  upon  to  write  many  let¬ 
ters  for  which  their  textbooks  offer  no  models 
or  rules.  Letter-writing  problems  in  business 
that  call  for  individual  thinking  and  tact  far 
outnumber  the  standardized  and  routine  types. 

This  year,  therefore,  whenever  restricted 
space  allotments  permit.  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  plans  to  present  a  letter-writ¬ 
ing  problem  designed  to  challenge  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  better  thinking  and  more  businesslike 
letter  writing. 

Experienced  classroom  teachers  or  on-the-job 
business-letter  writers  will  prepare  the  problems 
in  this  new  series.  Mrs.  Adeline  Woodruff, 
Central  School,  Van  Homesville,  New  York, 
wrote  the  first  problem,  which  is  presented 
here.  Other  teachers  are  invited  to  submit 
letter-writing  problems  for  publication  in  this 
new  series.  Manuscripts  accepted  will  be  paid 
for  at  regular  rates  when  published. 

The  November  Contest  Problem  Begins  Here 

(Read  this  problem  to  your  students,  dictate 
it  if  they  write  shorthand,  or  have  it  duplicated 
if  you  wish  each  student  to  have  a  copy.) 

William  Rand  is  faculty  adviser  for  a  du¬ 
plicated  school  paper,  LHS  Echoes,  published 
by  the  newspaper  staff  of  the  Lenton  High 
S^ool.  Most  of  Ac  newspaper  supplies,  as 


well  as  office  supplies  for  the  entire  school, 
are  purchased  (mi  account  from  the  Superior 
Office  Supply  Company,  210  State  Street.  The 
Lenton  High  School,  therefore,  does  a  consid¬ 
erable  volume  of  business  annually  with  the 
Superior  Office  Supply  Company,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  one  of  the  company's 
largest  customers.  The  high  school  has  always 
been  prompt  in  paying  bills,  and  cordial  credit 
relations  have  existed  between  the  two  insti¬ 
tutions. 

On  April  16,  1943,  however,  Mr.  Rand 
made  a  cash  purchase  of  ink  and  paper  for 
the  LHS  Echoes,  amounting  to  $6.25. 

Through  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  book¬ 
keeper  at  the  office  supply  company,  the  amount 
was  recorded  as  a  charge  sale  and  was  entered 
in  the  Lenton  High  School  account. 

On  June  2  a  statement  for  $6.25  was  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Lenton  High 
School.  On  June  13  the  clerk  of  the  Board, 
believing  he  had  paid  the  supply  company  ac¬ 
count  in  full  at  the  end  of  May,  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  asking  what  the  charge  covered.  On  June 
17  the  credit  manager  of  the  supply  company 
wrote  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education  as 
follows: 

**We  have  your  letter  of  June  17,  and  wish  to 
advise  that  the  item  for  $6.25  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  William  Rand.” 

From  then  on,  each  month,  the  company 
sent  a  dunning  letter  to  Mr.  Rand  in  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  demanding  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  $6.25.  Mr.  Rand  informed  the 
supply  company  that  he  had  paid  the  amount 
in  cash,  but  since  he  had  not  kept  the  re¬ 
ceipted  sales  ticket,  he  had  no  proof. 

On  November  25,  Mr.  Rand’s  patience  was 
at  an  end  when  he  received  the  following 
letter: 

November  25,  1943 

Mr.  William  Rand 
c/o  Board  of  Education 
Your  Town,  State 

Dear  Mr.  Rand:  Amount  Due  $6.25 

Some  credit  men  can  sit  down  and  write 
masterful  collection  letters  and  the  money  just 
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pours  in.  Others  are  not  so  fortunate  and  can 
only  write  and  say  "May  we  have,"  etc. 

Guess  I’m  one  of  the  latter  type,  for  my 
letter  of  November  12  did  not  produce  results. 
Or  maybe  you  meant  to  send  it  in  and  just  over¬ 
looked  doing  so. 

We’ll  see. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Superior  Office  Supply  Company 
Donald  Mann,  Credit  Manager 

Exasperated,  Mr.  Rand  retorted  with  the 
following  letter: 

November  27,  1943 
Mr.  Donald  Mann,  Credit  Manager 
Superior  Office  Supply  Company 
Your  Town,  State 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  Amount  Paid  $6.25 

Some  debtors  can  sit  down  and  pay  their 
bills  promptly  and  the  receipts  just  pour  in. 
Others  are  not  so  fortunate  and  can  only  re¬ 
ceive  "dunning”  letters  from  stupid  book¬ 
keepers. 

Guess  I’m  one  of  the  latter  type,  for  my 
payment  of  April  16,  1943,  did  not  produce 
results.  Or  maybe  you  meant  it  should  and 
just  overlooked  it. 

We’ll  see. 

Very  truly  yours, 
William  Rand 
Adviser,  LHS  Echoes 

The  office  supply  company  now  has  a  deli¬ 
cate  situation  to  handle.  Upon  investigation, 
Mr.  Mann  finds  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  he  has  offended  Mr.  Rand  and  also  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Put  yourself  in  Mr.  Mann’s  place.  It  is 
your  task  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rand  that 
will  appease  his  justified  anger  and  regain  his 
good  will.  You  must  admit  that  you  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  and  yet  you  must  preserve  the 
dignity  of  your  company. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  you  may  include: 
(1)  The  company  handles  between  1,100  and 
1,200  charge  accounts;  (2)  it  is  inevitable  that 
mistakes  will  occur,  because  bookkeepers  are 
human  beings;  (3)  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  com¬ 
petent  help  these  days.  You  may  wish  to  of¬ 
fer  an  apology  or,  at  least,  an  explanation  of 
the  error. 

Now  the  problem  rests  with  you. 


The  Contest  Rules 

1.  Have  your  students  write  the  letter  called 
for  in  the  accompanying  problem.  It  may  be 
assigned  for  classwork  or  as  a  home  lesson. 

2.  Send  all  letters  by  first-class  mail  (or  by 
express)  to  Milton  Briggs,  Contest  Editor, 
The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list,  in 
duplicate,  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
letters  are  submitted. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper  to  cover  in 
part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing,  and 
mailing.  'The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive 
two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  each 
student  who  submits  a  satisfactory  letter. 

5.  Select  the  letter  that  you  consider  best 
and  place  it  on  top,  marking  it  "Best  letter." 
This  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of  the 
cash  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to 
submit  letters  for  certification  may  enter  in 
the  contest,  free  of  charge,  the  best  letter  in 
each  class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  as  follows: 
first  prize,  $3;  second  prize,  $2;  ten  prizes  of 
50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 

7.  Each  letter  submitted  must  have  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  upper  -right-hand  corner:  Stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address 
of  school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  letters  submitted  become  the  property 
of  The  Business  Education  World.  No  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson,  Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia 
Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DA'TE  of  this  contest  is  De¬ 
cember  10,  1943.  All  letters  must  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  that  date.  Certificates 
of  Achievement  will  be  awarded  within  a  short 
time  thereafter.  Prize  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  Prizes 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  the  judges  have  made 
their  decisions.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 

SCRAP  FOR  VICTORY 
A  Victory  Scrap  Bank  campaign  features  the 
opening  of  the  salvage  program  this  fall.  It  is  a 
campaign  to  build  a  scrap  stock  pile  in  every 
community.  This  campaign,  from  October  1  to 
November  15,  represents  the  intensive  opening 
phase  of  a  metal  collection  program  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  throughout  the  year. 
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The  Beginning  of  Business  Life 

GLADYS  BAHR 

THE  author  of  this  article,  Miss  Gladys  Bahr,  is  chairman  of  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Committee  on  General  Business  Education  in  Cincinnati.  The 
conunittee  members,  with  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  George  H.  Reavis, 
director  of  curriculum  for  Cincinnati,  have  undertaken  the  development  of 
a  more  unified  course  of  study  for  junior  business  training,  commerce  and 
industry,  salesmanship,  business  law,  and  administration  and  economics. 

A  co-ordinated  course,  entitled  Business  I,  involving  the  use  of  many  of 
the  materials  and  techniques  recommended  by  the  committee,  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  at  Withrow  High  School  last  year  with  a  student  teacher  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Miss  Gladys  Bahr  as  critic  teacher. — Editor 


Ration  checks  and  deposit  slips  for  sugar 
are  among  the  new  business  papers  brought 
into  our  lives  by  the  war  and  the  OPA.  Are 
they  in  the  junior  business  training  textbook? 
No,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  find  them  there, 
for  perhaps  they  will  not  exist  in  1947,  when 
this  year’s  high  school  freshmen  graduate;  but 
such  business  forms  represent  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  may  or  may  not  be  changed  by  1951, 
when  the  present  freshman  votes.  He  must 
begin  now  to  understand  economic  life. 

A  person’s  business  life  begins  when  he  is 
very  young.  Business  conditions  affect  even 
the  grade-school  child.  When  he  goes  into  high 
school,  he  leaves  his  smaller  community  and 
joins  a  larger  world,  where  he  consumes  more 
goods  and  services.  His  business  life  then  has 
a  larger  horizon. 

Information  about  business  cannot  be  con¬ 
sumed  like  a  pill.  Many  of  us  have  thought 
that  our  students  would  fit  into  the  business  life 
of  the  community  if  we  gave  them  a  little 
treatment  in  the  freshman  year  and  a  little  more 
in  the  senior  year.  The  high  school  student 
should  collect  business  information  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year,  so  that  this  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  him.  He  grows  in  a  business 
way  as  well  as  physically  and  socially. 

Getting  Acquainted.  Our  course  in  general 
business  begins  with  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  his  students. 
Each  student  fills  out  a  personal  information 
sheet,  listing  his  name,  residence,  interests, 
hobbies,  parents’  names  and  occupations,  etc. 

Students  should  be  permitted  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another.  They  may  be 
allowed  to  meet  in  groups  around  the  classroom. 
It  is  well  to  group  them  first  as  to  the  suburbs 
or  sections  of  the  city  in  which  they  live  and 


then,  in  fruit-basket-upset  style,  as  to  hobbies 
or  swing-band-leader  admirers. 

The  Three  R’s.  Then  begin  three  days  de¬ 
voted  to  the  three  R’s — reading,  writing,  and 
’rithmetic.  Students  are  quick  to  realize  that 
ability  in  these  basic  skills  is  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  business. 

Penmanship  drill,  followed  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  penmanship  sample  of  the  Gettysburg 
address,  is  just  the  beginning  of  emphasis  on 
handwriting  that  will  be  carried  on  through  four 
years  of  general  business  training. 

A  day  is  devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic,  and  another  day  to  a  reading  test 
(Stamford  Achievement  Test  by  Kelley,  Ruch, 
and  Terman),  so  that  the  teacher  may  get  an 
understanding  of  the  abilities  of  his  students  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Personal  Analysis.  Personal  characteristics 
must  be  analyzed.  Rating  by  means  of  a  simple 
personality  scale  will  be  a  great  aid  (Jones  Per¬ 
sonality  Rating  Scale,  1939).  The  student’s 
own  rating  may  be  followed  by  teacher  ratings 
at  various  periods  during  the  year. 

At  this  stage  of  the  course,  the  student’s  in¬ 
dividual  folder  contains  five  evidences  of  self- 
analysis: 

1.  Personal  information  sheet 

2.  Penmanship  sample 

3.  Test  on  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 

4.  Reading  test 

5.  Personality  scale 

The  student  should  be  allowed  to  examine 
these  data  as  a  basis  for  self-improvement. 

Business  is  activity;  the  young  business  work¬ 
er  ought  to  be  active,  not  only  in  the  classroom 
but  in  the  community.  Should  he  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  investigate  his  business  surroundings? 

How  to  Get  Information.  During  "Getting 
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Information  Week,”  a  period  must  be  spent  in 
the  library  learning  how  to  use  the  reference 
books.  A  list  of  a  dozen  business  questions 
will  encourage  research. 

A  day  or  two  must  be  spent  in  learning  how 
to  write  a  letter,  especially  one  of  inquiry.  A 
complete  letter  to  an  imaginary  insurance  com¬ 
pany  asking  for  information  and  material  may 
be  written  on  the  board. 

The  proper  way  to  write  a  postal  card  shouhl 
also  be  discussed  and  illustrated,  for  cards  are 
acceptable  (and  economical)  to  use  in  writing 
for  information. 

A  lesson  should  be  presented  on  "How  to 
Meet  People.”  Politeness  to  the  businessman 
who  gives  the  student  valuable  help  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  A  practice  period  for  imagin¬ 
ary  interviews  proves  interesting  and  helpful. 

Thus,  through  books,  interviews,  and  letters, 
the  young  business  student  is  prepared  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  textbooks  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  to  date  and  make  them  applicable  to  his 
community. 

The  Committee  System 

Student  activity  is  never  so  profuse  as  it  is 
under  the  student-committee  system.  Commit¬ 
tees  may  be  assigned  to  study  banking,  insur¬ 
ance,  mailing,  travel,  the  buying  problems  of 
the  consumer,  advertising,  protection  for  the 
consumer,  and  selling. 

If  the  teacher  uses  these  topics  as  a  basis  for 
an  overview,  then  the  students  will  be  able  to 
choose  the  committee  on  which  they  prefer  to 
work.  Each  committee  is  responsible  for  an 
oral  report  or  program  which  will  be  presented 
during  a  full  class  period,  a  bibliography  of 
books  or  articles  used,  and  a  folder  containing 
all  the  material  and  information  that  it  has  col¬ 
lected. 

Qualities  of  leadership,  if  discussed  before 
committee  chairmen  are  selected,  will  usually 
produce  the  most  capable  leaders  in  the  group. 
If  the  chairman  is  given  a  duplicated  sheet  of 
instructions  on  how  to  handle  a  group  of 
people,  as  well  as  a  list  of  acceptable  techniques 
for  classroom  procedure,  group  work  will  bring 
great  rewards.  •  For  example,  the  chairman 
should,  through  discussion,  learn  the  abilities 
of  his  committee  members  so  as  to  delegate  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities.  He  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  formality  of  a  panel  discussion 
or  a  town  meeting  so  that  he  can  expedite  plans 
when  his  committee  meets. 
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GLADYS  BAHR,  of  the  Withrow  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  graduate  of  Whitewater 
(Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  College.  She  received 
the  B.  A.  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
M.  A.  at  Northwestern  University.  Miss  Bahr  is 
a  member  of  a  number  of  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  has  taught  at  Ashland,  Marinette,  and 
Fond  du  Lac,  all  in  Wisconsin. 

To  a  teacher  who  has  not  tried  to  emphasize 
personal  guidance  and  integrate  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  ’rithmetic,  these  introductory  weeks 
without  the  so-called  basic  subject  matter  may 
seem  wasteful;  but  one  who  tries  it  finds  that 
this  plan  pays  dividends  in  the  form  of  co¬ 
operation,  pleasant  attitudes,  and  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  of  basic  business  life. 

Discussions  and  tests  ought  to  be  based  on 
varied  opinion  of  several  experienced  authors. 
If  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  have  class  sets  of 
textbooks. 

Classroom  procedure  does  not  fall  back  into 
the  routine  question-and-answer  method  but  is 
supplemented  by  a  work  period  for  spelling,  a 
few  arithmetic  problems  on  the  current  topic, 
or  a  checkup  on  personality  traits. 

Business  Principles  and  Economic  Concepts 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  fundamentals 
that  have  been  made  part  of  the  junior  business 
training  course  in  the  past  two  decades  be 
omitted.  It  is  important  for  a  ninth-grader  to 
learn  how  to  write  a  check.  Many  of  these 
freshmen  will  leave  high  school  before  the 
senior  year  is  completed,  and  their  training 
should  include  many  simple,  everyday  business 
practices. 

In  addition  to  studying  themselves,  the  three 
R’s,  and  business  practices,  students  should  ac¬ 
quire  some  economic  concepts.  It  has  been 
customary  to  leave  these  facts  to  be  taught  in 
the  final  semester  of  economics,  which  is  never 
taken  by  those  thousands  who  drop  out.  Thus, 
the  subject  is  usually  studied  by  seniors  who 
will  study  it  again  in  college.  The  freshman 
cannot  grasp  the  entire  situation,  but  he  can 
be  started  in  his  thinking  and  can  add  to  his 
knowledge  and  ideas  as  years  go  by.  He  can 
understand  such  articles  as  "What  is  Profit?” 
by  Fred  I.  Kent  (Reader’s  Digest,  March, 
1943)  and  "Triangle  of  Plenty,”  by  F.  C.  Craw¬ 
ford  (Reader’s  Digest,  April,  1943). 

Any  young  boy  or  girl  can  understand  the 
triangle,  with  capital,  labor,  and  the  consumer 
occupying  respective  corners,  while  manage 
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iiiciit  holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  What  does 
each  angle  demand  ?  Should  it  be  higher  wages, 
lower  prices,  or  more  profits  ?  Gm  the  triangle 
be  distorted?  Isn’t  Joe,  the  laborer,  also  a  con¬ 
sumer  and  a  capitalist?  Yes,  money  must  be 
put  into  the  capital  corner  to  buy  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  equipment  for  the  labor  corner,  so  that  the 
consumer  receives  more  units  of  everything  and 
it  a  cheaper  price. 

This  explanation  of  the  economic  struggle 
needs  to  be  repeated  frequently,  so  that  when 
students  find  themselves  part  of  the  business 
world,  they  will  understand  the  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  operate  naturally  in  their  lives. 
These  concepts  should  be  taught  by  a  business 


teacher  who  has  been  trained  to  think  about 
the  impact  of  legislation  on  business  proce¬ 
dures  and  the  operation  of  economic  theory  in 
business. 

Thus  we  have  four  lanes  down  the  business 
highway: 

1.  Guidance  (personal,  educational,  and  vo¬ 
cational). 

2.  Integration  of  the  3  R’s  with  content. 

3.  Solving  the  problems  of  buying  goods  and 
using  business  services. 

4.  Understanding  business  concepts. 

Just  as  no  speeding  is  allowed  in  traffic  to¬ 
day,  so  all  units  ought  to  move  simultaneously 
down  the  broad  road  to  business  success. 


A  Comment  on  Proposed  Federal  Aid  for  Training  Office  Workers 


Dear  ton  or;  1  am  rather  apprehensive  about  a 
major  project  of  national  planning  for  business 
education  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  neglected  in  business-education  literature. 
It  is  the  proposed  Federal-aid  program  for  ad¬ 
vanced  business  training.  While  I  am  not  opposed 
to  Federal  aid  for  this  field,  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  problems  in  the  administration  of  such 
a  program  that  should  be  thoroughly  discussed 
by  business  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

No  doubt  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has 
predicted  problems  most  likely  to  be  encountered 
and  has  made  plans  for  meeting  them.  How¬ 
ever,  successful  inauguration  of  this  program 
will  require  intelligent  co-operation  of  business 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  every  state  of  the 
Union. 

Some  questions  about  the  proposed  program 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  worthy  of  consideration 
are: 

1.  Who  will  administer  the  state  programs? 

2.  How  many  schools  will  be  likely  to  get 
Federal  aid  during  the  first  few  years  and  later? 

3.  What  will  be  the  experience  requirements 
and  training  requirements  for  co-ordinators  and 
teachers? 

4.  In  what  ways  will  the  administration  of 
such  a  program  be  different  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  distributive-education  program? 

3.  Will  basic,  social-business  education  be  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  program? 

Formal  school  training  in  vocational  skills  and 
the  integration  of  these  skills  are  undoubtedly 
of  more  importance  in  the  preparation  of  a 
teacher  of  advanced  office  training  than  in  the 
preparation  of  a  teacher  of  distributive  educa¬ 
tion.  Likewise,  teaching  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  in  methodology  may  be  more  important  to 


the  advanced  office-training  teacher  than  to  the 
distributive-education  teacher  because  office 
training  as  a  science  and  as  an  art  is  more  mature 
than  distributive  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  in  a  private 
business  concern  is  probably  not  quite  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  of  advanced  office  training 
as  for  the  distributive-education  teacher.  With¬ 
out  discounting  the  value  of  business  experience 
to  the  office-training  teacher,  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  are  many  teachers  of  advanced  office 
training  who  have  not  had  experience  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  firm. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  teachers 
have  had  no  business  experience.  Supervising 
office  work  of  the  classroom,  doing  miscellaneous 
jobs  for  the  school  office  and  for  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  and  takiiig  care  of  their  own  business 
correspondence  and  financial  duties  are  all  a 
part  of  office  experience.  It  might  be  more 
difficult  for  the  vocational-retailing  teacher  to 
get  business  experience  in  the  skills  he  should 
teach  without  working  in  a  business  establish¬ 
ment. 

Another  fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
that  many  office  jobs  do  not  provide  business 
experience  of  much  value  to  a  teacher. 

Other  considerations  of  advanced  business 
training  that  might  differ  from  those  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education  are  the  character  of  the  train¬ 
ing  stations  and  the  number  of  different  types 
of  work  experience  needed  by  the  trainees. 

These  few  remarks  are  intended  merely  to 
suggest  the  general  nature  of  the  discussion  which 
I  think  business  educators  should  enter  into  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal-aid  program  of  advanced  office 
training  goes  into  effect. — Lewis  R.  Toll,  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
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Courtesy  American  Airlines 

A  Revolution  in  Transportation 

Part  11 

N.  L.  ENGELHARDT,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  and  FRANCES  AVES  SMITH 


ONE  of  the  simplest  ways  to  learn  the  rela¬ 
tionships  that  exist  ^tween  Americans 
and  other  peoples  of  the  world  is  to  study  an 
air-world  map,  the  center  of  which  is  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  May,  1943,  Business 
Education  World,  page  535,  you  will  find 
an  air  map  with  the  North  Pole  as  the  center. 
If  you  were  standing  at  the  North  Pole,  a 
straight  line  from  the  North  Pole  to  any  point 
in  the  world  would  indicate  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  to  that  point.  But  we  are  not  standing 
at  the  North  Pole ;  we  are  in  the  United  States. 
Anyway,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  North 

Shipping  by  air  is  still  in  the  pioneering  stage. 
How  well  air  transportation  will  serve  peacetime 
industry  will  be  determined  partly  by  the  alertness 
and  ingenuity  of  tomorrow’s  business  executive  and 
his  assistants.  Part  I  of  this  article,  published  last 
month,  presented  some  of  the  air-transportation 
problems  postwar  industry  will  have  to  face.  Part 
II  gives  some  hints  on  how  to  ‘‘air-condition”  ways 
of  thinking  in  order  to  meet  these  problems. 


Pole  to  be  the  center  of  the  world  than  any 
other  point.  Therefore,  if  we  draw  a  map 
of  this  kind,  placing  the  United  States  instead 
of  the  North  Pole  at  the  center,  then  straight 
lines  radiating  from  the  United  States  will  be 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  routes  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  This  has  been  done  in  the  map 
shown  on  page  158. 

This  map,  with  the  United  States  as  its  cen¬ 
ter,  illustrates  the  ideas  of  world  relations 
that  should  exist  in  the  minds  of  United  States 
citizens.  When  a  person  thinks  of  any  place 
in  the  world,  he  projects  himself  in  his  mind’s 
eye  from  the  United  States  to  that  place.  'Thus, 
at  the  mere  mention  of  Chungking,  a  person 
finds  himself  trying  to  locate  this  place  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  place  where  he  is  at  the  moment. 
The  United  States-centered  map  will  enable 
anyone  residing  in  the  United  States  to  become 
oriented  in  this  way. 

This  map  would  be  of  little  concern  to  the 
peoples  of  India,  Europe,  Africa,  or  any  other 
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place  outside  North  America.  Furthermore 
the  map  shows  only  the  relationships  that  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  other  places  in 
the  world.  Thus,  Capetown  and  Melbourne, 
for  example,  are  actually  closer  together  than 
they  appear  on  this  map.  Therefore,  we  should 
restrict  our  use  of  the  map  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  only  those  routes  that  pass  through 
the  United  States. 

Limitations  of  a  Map 

The  development  of  flat  maps  of  the  world 
always  presents  serious  problems,  since  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  globe  cannot  be  flattened  out  without 
stretching  and  distortion.  All  maps  of  the 
world  are  distorted,  but  the  nature  of  these  dis¬ 
tortions  varies  according  to  the  type  of  map. 


ical  relationships  contributes  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  Pan-American  unity. 

To  aid  in  memorizing  the  relationships  of  all 
places  in  the  world  to  the  United  States,  the 
map  has  been  divided  into  six  parts,  or  sex¬ 
tants.  At  the  top  of  the  map  lies  the  Asiatic 
Sextant,  containing  the  North  Pole  and  the 
countries  of  China,  India,  Iran  (Persia),  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  converging  on  Canada  and  the  north 
central  part  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
area  of  tremendous  population  (more  than  one 
billion  people)  and  huge  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources.  Now  that  this  area  is  immediately  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  United  States  by  air,  it  becomes 
important  for  American  citizens  to  understand 
their  relationship  to  the  people  of  this  area. 


The  old  Mercator  projection,  which  has  been 
used  extensively  since  the  days  of  Columbus, 
is  extremely  distorted  at  the  polar  regions. 

If  one  tries  to  follow  on  a  Mercator  pro¬ 
jection  a  route  such  as  the  one  which  Wendell 
Willkie  flew  over  from  Chengtu  to  the  United 
States,  he  will  find  himself  going  north  out 
of  Chengtu,  curving  eastward  and  running 
out  of  tnap  in  eastern  Siberia.  Then  he  has 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  map  and 
follow  another  curved  route  south  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  new  United  States-cen- 
tered  world  map,  Mr.  Willkie’s  route  is  al¬ 
most  a  straight  line. 

The  North  Pole-centered  centrifugal  world 
map  emphasizes  the  importance  of  arctic  air 
routes.  The  distortion  on  the  polar  map  is 
pronounced  in  countries  below  the  Equator, 
such  as  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
Thus,  a  straight  line  between  Capetown  and 
New  York  on  the  polar  map  passes  over  West 
Africa,  while  actually  the  shortest  route  is  en¬ 
tirely  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Also,  since 
South  America  is  greatly  distorted,  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  United  States  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  ascertain.  On  the  new  United  States-cen- 
tered  map,  the  shortest  route  to  any  place  in 
the  world  from  the  United  States  is  a  straight 
line.  There  is  only  a  slight  distortion  of  North 
and  South  America.  A  realization  of  geograph- 
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Shortest  routes  from  the  United  States  to  all  places  in 
the  world  are  straight  lines.  Circles  indicating  flying  time 
are  based  on  potential  flying  speed  of  300  miles  an  hour. 
The  locations  are  approximate.  (1)  Places  within  this 
circle  are  ten  hours  or  less  away  from  the  United  States. 

(2)  Twenty  hours  or  less  away  from  the  United  States. 

(3)  Thirty  hours  or  less  away  from  the  United  States. 
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The  European-African  Sextant  contains  the 
countries  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Russian  border.  The  relationship  of  the  United 
States  to  the  war  zones  of  this  sextant  can  be 
clearly  understood.  The  Mediterranean  Sea 
is  no  longer  a  barrier  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  now  that  airplanes  can  cross  water  and 
land  with  equal  ease.  Thus,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  ties  between  Europe  and  Africa 
will  be  closer  than  ever  before  in  history  un¬ 
der  the  impact  of  air  trade.  This  European- 
African  Sextant  includes  within  its  boundaries 
the  theaters  of  war  against  the  Nazis.  This  area 
of  the  world  converges  on  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  indicating  the  vital  part 
that  European  sea  trade  has  had  in  the  devel¬ 


opment  of  such  great  ports  as  Boston  and 
New  York. 

The  Pan  American  Sextant  converges  on 
Florida  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  indicating  the  potential  development  of 
this  part  of  the  country  in  terms  of  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  people  of  South  America.  This 
sextant  includes  almost  all  Central  and  South 
America.  Because  of  the  arbitrary  division 
of  the  world  into  six  parts,  a  small  portion 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  appears 
to  fall  outside  the  sextant. 

The  South  Pacific  Sextant  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  water.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  which  there  are  few  islands. 
However,  the  South  Pole  and  Antarctica  fall 
in  the  center  of  this  sextant. 

The  Pacific  Islands  Sextant  might  also  be 
named  the  "Playground  Sextant.”  It  includes 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  and 
such  islands  as  Tahiti  and  Samoa.  The  eastern 
part  of  Australia  falls  within  this  sextant. 

The  East  Indies  Sextant  covers  the  critical 
theater  of  the  war  with  Japan.  It  includes  the 
larger  part  of  Australia,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  the  east 
coast  of  Asia,  Wake,  Midway,  Guam,  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  sextant  converging 
on  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  shows  clearly  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  these  Pacific  Islands. 

Aircraft  Disregards  Barriers 

As  air  routes  are  spread  from  the  United 
States  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important  for  'American  citizens  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
all  places  on  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  United 
States.  Knowledge  of  the  old  sea  routes  is 
no  longer  adequate.  Airplanes,  following  the 
most  direct  routes,  virtually  disregard  barriers 
to  surface  travel  such  as  mountain  ranges,  arc¬ 
tic  wastes,  deserts,  and  coast  lines.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  not  necessary^  to  outline  the  con¬ 
tinents  on  a  map  of  this  kind,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  only  to  show  place  relationship. 

After  we  grasp  the  fundamental  advantages 
and  applications  of  air  transportation  and 
know  global,  air- age  geography,  we  should 
learn  something  of  the  procedures  and  meth¬ 
ods  under  which  commercial 
in  wall  and  desk  transport  operates.  We 

3333  Elston  Ave-  should  certainly  be  familiar 

with  the  dilferent  airlines  and 
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the  routes  that  they  tollow.  because  ot  lack 
of  space  these  cannot  be  given  here,  but  all 
airlines  have  maps  which  clearly  indicate  their 
routes  and  those  of  connecting  lines. 

There  arc,  of  course,  guides  that  tell  about 
schedules  and  fares;  and  the  office  assistant 
whose  firm  ships  by  air  and  whose  employers 
travel  by  air  should  know  what  references  are 
used  daily  by  the  airlines.  The  publications 
in  most  common  use  by  the  airlines  are  the 
Official  Guide  of  the  Airways  (more  commonly 
known  as  the  Aviation  Guide)  ^  Universal  Air¬ 
line  Schedules,  the  Railway  Guide,  and  Rus¬ 
sell's  Motor  Coach  Guide. 

Each  country  has  its  own  regulations  as  to 
how  to  import  by  air.  These  are  available  to 
United  States  exporters  in  the  Exporter’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  Generally  speaking,  for  shipping 
to  most  countries,  the  following  papers  have 


to  be  made  out:  export  declaration,  air  way¬ 
bill,  consular  invoice,  and  commercial  invoice. 
The  following  charges  are  usually  made:  con¬ 
sular  fees,  insurance  fees,  air  freight,  import 
duty,  valuation  charge,  and  war  risk  insurance. 

In  discovering  the  possible  applications  of 
air  transportation,  your  students  will  become 
intelligent  about  the  future  of  the  particular 
business  with  which  each  will  sometime  be 
associated.  In  this  article  we  have  but  skimmed 
the  surface.  The  last  few  paragraphs,  which 
suggest  some  of  the  myriad  details  that  a 
shipper  by  air  must  have  within  his  grasp, 
indicate  the  newness  and  vastness  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Complete  knowledge  of  shipping  by  air 
can  be  gained  only  on  the  job;  but  air-age  of¬ 
fice  personnel  should  see  the  value  of  air 
transportation,  know  its  limitations,  and  under¬ 
stand  how  to  ship  and  travel  by  air. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 
Rec|uired  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 


of  The  Business  Education  World,  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  October  1,  1943. 

State  of  New  York  ) 

G)unty  of  New  York  j 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Guy  S. 
Fry,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
The  Business  Education  World  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher,  "Hie  Gregg  Publishing  G)mp^y,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  John 
Robert  Gregg,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Guy  S.  Fry,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  own¬ 
ers  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

The  Gregg  Pubhshing  Company,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 


nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  John  Robert  Gregg,  Presi¬ 
dent,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.; 
Guy  S.  Fry,  Secretary-Treasurer,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  Edmund  Gregg,  6  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu¬ 
ciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

- (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

Guy  S.  Fry,  Business  Manager 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day 
of  October,  1943.  (Seal)  Margaret  E.  ^berle.  (My 
commission  expires  March  30,  1945.) 
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What  the  Naval  Training  Program  Means 
To  Vocational  Education 

MILTON  C.  OLSON 


Opinions  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  vo¬ 
cational  education.  As  discussed  here,  vo- 
(.ational  training  refers  to  the  type  of  specific 
training  that  is  designed  to  prepare  a  person 
for  a  specific  job  in  a  specific  field.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  learning  to  make  correct  entries  in  a 
columnar  cash  book  could  be  part  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  given  to  a  prospective  bookkeep¬ 
er  if  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  expected  to  do 
this  particular  task  on  the  job. 

Most  business  educators  believe  that  at  least 
some  of  the  business  training  given  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  should  be  vocational.  Whereas 
many  schools  are  giving  excellent  vocational 
training  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  related 
skills,  fewer  schools  do  a  good  job  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  bookkeeping  and  allied  fields. 

As  the  training  of  naval  storekeepers  at  In¬ 
diana  University  is  distinctly  vocational,  and  as 
much  of  this  training  is  comparable  to  some  de¬ 
gree  with  bookkeeping  and  accounting  train¬ 
ing,  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
vocational  business  training  taken  from  experi¬ 
ences  with  this  program  may  be  in  order. 

Preparation  of  Materials 
No  textbooks  were  available  for  teaching 
Naval  Storekeeping.  It  was  necessary  to  ar¬ 
range  teaching  materials  from  available  on-the- 
job  materials.  Experienced  storekeepers  and 
Navy  officers  were  at  hand  to  help  determine 
which  things  should  be  included  and  which 
things  could  be  eliminated  in  a  high-pressure 
speed-up  training  program.  Two  questions 
were  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
preparing  the  materials: 

1.  Does  a  storekeeper  need  to  know  this.^ 

2.  How  well  does  a  storekeeper  need  to 
know  this? 

The  answers  to  these  two  questions  deter¬ 
mined  whether  a  topic  should  be  included  and 
how  much  space  and  time  should  be  devoted  to 
it.  » 

Adapting  this  procedure  to  the  arrangement 
of  materials  for  vocational  bookkeeping,  we 
reach  these  conclusions; 


1.  Actual  business  forms  should  be  usetl 
whenever  possible. 

2.  Topics  to  be  studied  should  be  determined 
by  careful  study  in  the  light  of  what  is  going 
to  be  needed  for  success  on  the  job  as  a  book¬ 
keeper.  The  advice  of  competent  bookkeepers 
performing  the  work  that  the  trainees  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  should  be  solicited  and  con¬ 
sidered.  In  such  an  analysis,  some  topics  may 
be  ruled  out:  opening  a  set  of  books  for  a 
corporation;  discounting  interest-bearing  notes,' 
handling  complicated  adjusting  entries;  making 
reversal,  accrual,  and  closing  entries. 

3.  The  materials  to  be  taught  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  topics  requiring 
skill  development  in  addition  to  understanding 
will  be  emphasized  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
trainees  to  acquire  the  skill.  After  all,  skill  de¬ 
velopment  is  fairly  simple  to  achieve,  given  the 
objective  and  the  necessary  time  to  reach  that 
objective.  Sufficient  correct  practice  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose. 

Efficient  Use  of  Time 

The  trainees  at  the  Naval  Training  School 
are  called  to  attention  by  their  company  leader 
on  the  minute  their  class  is  to  convene.  There 
is  no  gradual  easing  into  the  routine  of  the 
lesson.  By  planning  specific  tasks  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
class  period,  teachers  can  get  their  classes  started 
with  a  minimum  of  waste  time.  Whatever  is 
done  should  contribute  to  the  learning  of  the 
students,  or  it  will  in  itself  be  wasted  time. 

The  naval  training  program  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  theory  that  learning  in  the  classroom 
is  more  efficient  than  learning  without  super¬ 
vision.  This  is  particularly  true  in  skill  de¬ 
velopment.  Efficient  use  of  the  class  period 
does  not  mean  that  the  instructor  should  talk 
the  whole  period.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true. 
Skill  is  acquired  by  practice,  and  that  practice 
must  be  performed  by  the  person  acquiring  the 
skill. 

The  writing  of  a  plan  may  insure  the  most 
efficient  use  of  every  minute  of  the  class  period 
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for  the  experienced  teacher  as  well  as  for  the 
inexperienced  instructor.  After  the  plan  has 
been  written,  it  may  not  be  followed  exactly. 
Its  purpose  may  already  have  been  accomplished 
in  getting  the  teacher  to  think  out  carefully 
what  should  be  done. 

Standards  of  Vocational  Efficiency 

What  standards  of  vocational  efficiency 
should  be  set  up.^  What  the  successful  begin¬ 
ning  worker  must  know  and  be  able  to  do 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  setting  the  standards 
of  achievement.  Lacking  the  time  or  the 
money  for  a  more  complete  study,  consultations 
with  a  few  competent  workers  may  help  set  up 
reasonable  standards,  subject  to  future  revision 
and  improvement. 

How  can  the  attainment  of  these  standards 
be, measured.^  The  testing  program  should  ap¬ 
proximate  the  job  situation  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  turned  out.  For  example,  if 
a  beginning  bookkeeper  should  know  how  to 
post,  the  test  given  to  measure  his  ability  in 
this  task  should  contain  some  actual  posting 
exercises,  measuring  speed  and  accuracy. 

What  should  be  done  with  those  who  do  not 
meet  the  standards.^  Trainees  'in  the  Naval 
Training  School  who  do  not  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  vocational  efficiency  set  up  for  them  are 
not  given  ratings  as  storekeepers. 

A  student  in  a  public  high  school  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  vocational  course  if 
he  has  no  chance  of  meeting  the  vocational 
standards  set  up.  It  isn’t  fair  to  the  student, 
the  rest  of  the  class,  or  the  taxpayers.  Indi¬ 
vidual  differences  must  be  considered  up  to  a 
certain  extent  but  not  to  the  point  where  the 
school  is  turning  out  vocational  incompetents. 

Experience  in  the  naval  training  program  at 
Indiana  University  has  served  as  the  back¬ 
ground  for  making  the  foregoing  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  vocational  business  ed¬ 
ucation.  Briefly,  vocational  business  education 
can  be  improved  by: 

1.  A  better  and  more  true-to-the- job-situation 
arrangement  of  teaching  materials. 


2.  More  efficient  use  of  the  class  period. 

3.  De-emphasis  on  homework  assignments 
for  skill  topics. 

4.  Proper  use  of  lesson  plans. 

5.  The  establishment  of  better  standards  of 
measurements,  which  are  to  be  met  before 
trainees  are  certified  as  job  competent. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Business  Educators  in  the  Service 

A  Supplementary  List 

ARMY 

Joseph  Barry,  L.  Fred  Barry,  Angelo  Bell,  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Calkin,  Louis  F.  Calloway,  John  Cassidy, 
Virgil  Chaffin,  Clayton  Clifford,  Peter  Collodi,  Leon¬ 
ard  Deitch,  William  E.  Dobberstein,  Arnold  Ellerin, 
Arthur  F.  Fay,  Gordon  Fontanella,  George  A.  Fro- 
berger,  G.  W.  Gage,  Kermit  D.  Goddard,  Richard 
Griffin,  Mark  R.  Guthrie,  John  Halchin,  F.  Douglas 
Hammond,  Wallace  Heiges,  Donald  Helms,  Charles 
Hicks,  F.  Kenneth  Howe,  George  H.  Johnston, 
Robert  Jordan,  William  J.  Justice,  Vincent  N.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  C.  J.  Kretchner,  Edward  Lauck,  Edward  P. 
Lautlier,  A.  Scott  Lee,  George  Lename,  Everett  Luten- 
berg,  C.  N.  Malkovich,  M.  L.  McDonald,  William  J. 
McMichael,  Jack  Moore,  R.  D.  Mustard,  Aneftew 
O’Bruba,  William  G.  Page,  Anthony  F.  Presogna, 
Leo  J.  Query,  M.  O.  Rislov,  Sidney  Rosenberg,  Patsy 
Rubino,  Harry  A.  Smith,  Lloyd  Smith,  Raymond  W. 
Stickley,  Eugene  Stone,  Howard  Tomlinson,  A.  B. 
Wagner,  Carl  Young 

ARMY  AIR  FORCE 

D.  A.  Ellsmore,  Elton  Johnson,  Robert  Kroepsch, 
Alfred  Leonard!,  James  W.  Lewis 

NAVY 

C.  O.  Atkinson,  C.  C.  Axvell,  John  Berrington, 
John  Brace,  John  Carthew,  Michael  Farrare,  Albion 
Gammons,  Ray  Gardner,  T.  V.  Hackney,  Melvin  J. 
Isenberger,  H.  H.  Kohl,  John  Lavelle,  Harold  Leith, 
L.  A.  Levine,  John  M.  May,  Charles  McMullen,  John 
C.  Miller,  W.  L.  Naiman,  W.  R.  Nelson,  H.  A.  Rem- 
wick.  Ole  Schey,  Clyde  Spitzner,  Clarence  Tyndall 

COAST  GUARD 

Manuel  Battaglia 

MARINES 

Charles  L.  Krumrine,  Russell  Monson,  Lloyd  Noble 

WAC 

Esther  Nagle 

WAVES 

Marialyce  Adams,  Billie  Conway,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Feitt,  Helen  Frankland,  Evelyn  Gourley,  Hazel  Hill, 
Margaret  Kruse,  Alma  Ledig,  Betty  Mensinger,  Mar¬ 
garet  Owens,  Jeanne  Perrodin,  Carolyn  Schofer,  Mary 
Scott,  Arlene  Sheehan,  Judith  Tucciarone 

- ♦ - 

Buy  more  than  your  share! 
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response  to  uour 

tecj^uest  io 


or  a 
reference 


MARION  LAMB,  Ed.D. 


Even  in  these  days  of  shortages  of  office 
help,  references  from  former  employers 
have  meaning,  although  an  applicant  may  be 
hired  before  his  new  employer  begins  to  in¬ 
vestigate  his  past  connections. 

Noticeably  lacking  in  many  business  begin¬ 
ners  just  now  are  the  eagerness  to  "make  good” 
and  the  willingness  to  learn  that  characterize  the 
average  ambitious  worker  in  normal  times.  The 
attitude  of  a  beginning  worker  during  this  time 
of  demand  for  his  services  may  handicap  him 
far  in  the  future,  when  a  former  employer  may 
remember,  and  say  between  the  lines  of  a  ref¬ 
erence  letter,  "He  was  too  independent — 
thought  he  knew  it  all,”  or  "Back  in  ’43  he 
had  his  chance  to  move  ahead  in  the  business, 
but  he  didn’t  take  it,”  or  "She  was  a  loafer, 
but  we  put  up  with  her  because  we  couldn’t  get 
anyone  else  in  those  days.” 

A  teacher  can  help  his  students  avoid  later 
serious  difficulties  of  this  kind  by  giving  them  a 
friendly  warning  now. 

The  introductory  material  and  the  letters  may 
be  dictated  to  students  and  transcribed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructions  provided.  An  important 
part  of  the  project  will  be  a  teacher-led  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  facts  that  can  be  read  between  the 
lines  in  these  letters. 

Dictate  This  to  Students 
Reference  letters  are  different  from  other 
letters  in  that  what  they  do  not  say  is  some¬ 
times  more  important  than  what  they  say.  One 
must  learn  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
reference  letter. 

The  average  businessman  is  reluctant  to  put 
into  writing  adverse  comments  about  a  former 
employee,  no  matter  how  unsatisfactory  that 
employee  may  have  been.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  does  not  wish  to  mislead  another  employer 


into  hiring  an  incompetent  or  disagreeable  per¬ 
son.  Therefore,  he  must  write  a  letter  that,  on 
the  surface,  is  favorable  enough  but  that  tells 
the  experienced  reader  a  story  that  cannot  be 
put  into  words. 

If  the  person  receiving  a  reference  letter  is 
puzzled  by  it,  he  usually  telephones  the  writer 
to  get  a  verbal  expression  of  opinion.  Of  course 
that  procedure  is  too  expensive  to  be  practical 
if  the  letter  has  come  from  another  city. 

REFERENCE  LETTER  NO.  1 

Letterhead  data;  Janssen- Hall,  Importers, 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  27,  New  York. 
Double-space  this  letter;  5-spacc  indentions; 
close  punctuation.  To  be  signed  by  L.  B. 
Janssen,  Jr. 

John  Arnold,  Martin  and  Arnold,  Inc.,  127 
Canal  Street,  New  York  2,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Arnold:  In  accordance  with  your 
request  of  May  8,  I  am  writing  to  you  about 
Leland  Armstrong’s  record  with  this  company. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  employed  here  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  vice-president  in  August,  1926, 
which  position  he  held  until  December,  1927. 

As  you  may  already  know,  Mr.  Armstrong 
has  had  an  excellent  education  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  have  included  wide  travel  and  as¬ 
sociation  with  well-known  persons.  He  speaks 
several  languages  fluently,  which  probably  is  as 
important  a  consideration  in  your  work  as  it  is 
in  ours, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr,  Armstrong  is  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  secretarial  position  which 
you  have  in  mind  for  him.  Yours  very  truly, 

REFERENCE  LETTER  NO.  2 

Letterhead  data:  American  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  169  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  Telephone:  GRant  6800.  Single-space 
this  letter;  semiblock  style;  open  punctuation  in 
address.  To  be  signed  by  J.  E.  McQelland, 
Office  Manager. 

Nels  Larson,  Eric  Larson’s,  Inc.,  138  West  53d 
Street,  New  York  35,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Larson:  We  regret  very  much  that 
we  can  give  you  little  information  about  Miss 
Pearl  Allen,  about  whom  you  asked  in  your 
letter  of  November  9.  As  Miss  Allen  typed 
orders  in  our  purchasing  department  from  1935 
to  1937,  we  conclude  that  she  is  proficient  in 
typewriting.  However,  the  man  for  whom  she 
worked  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  our  records 
concerning  Miss  Allen’s  abilities  are  incom¬ 
plete.  Very  truly  yours, 

REFERENCE  LETTER  NO.  3 
Letterhead  data:  Johnson-Kramer  Co.,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone:  Va  3-1367.  Block  style;  open  punctu¬ 
ation  in  address.  To  be  signed  by  Thomas 
Greer,  Personnel  Director. 

Foster  Harding,  West  Rug  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  145  Langley  Drive,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of 
October  12,  we  looked  up  the  information  we 
have  on  file  concerning  Mr.  James  R.  Morgan, 
a  former  employee  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  our 
voucher  department  for  five  years,  from  1931- 
1936,  during  which  time  he  proved  himself  to 
be  a  reliable  and  conscientious  worker.  Very 
truly  yours,  i 

REFERENCE  LETTER  NO.  4 
Letterhead  data:  H.  J.  Zeigler,  Store  Fixtures, 
520  Broadway,  New  York  32,  New  York.  Ad¬ 
dress  in  block  style.  Body  with  10-space  hang¬ 
ing  indentions.  Open  punctuation  in  address. 
To  be  signed  by  Thomas  A.  Gingrich,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  president. 

Miss  Eleanor  Parker,  Personnel  Director, 
Schooley  &  Zinner,  1795  Quartz  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado 

My  dear  Miss  Parker:  In  answer  to  your  let¬ 
ter  of  January  20,  requesting  our  opinion  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Anderson’s  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  receptionist-stenographer,  we  wish 
to  state  that  Miss  Anderson  spent  four  and  one 
half  years  with  us  as  receptionist-clerk. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  we  do  a  large  whole¬ 


sale  business  and  a  limited  amount  of  retailing.  * 
Men  and  women  of  all  types  and  walks  of  life 
come  to  our  offices,  and  it  is  therefore  import¬ 
ant  for  us  to  have  a  receptionist  who  is  tactful, 
pleasing  in  appearance,  and  accurate  in  taking 
messages.  Miss  Anderson  has  all  these  qualities 
to  a  high  degree. 

The  fact  that  we  had  to  dispense  with  Miss 
Anderson’s  services  last  year  is  a  reflection  of 
business  conditions  rather  than  of  her  services 
to  our  company.  Her  position  was  merged  with 
another  one  entailing  work  that  she  could  not 
do.  Very  truly  yours, 

REFERENCE  LETTER  NO.  5 

Letterhead  data:  Precision  Tool  and  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Double-space; 
5-space  indentions.  Open  punctuation  in  ad¬ 
dress.  To  be  signed  by  J.  T.  Aldrich. 

A.  C.  Morris,  Vice-President,  Thorpe’s  Home¬ 
made  Pies,  Forrest  Valley,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your 
communication  of  February  8,  asking  for  a 
reference  for  Miss  Margaret  Donahey. 

Miss  Donahey  was  with  our  company  from 
June,  1940,  to  August,  1941.  She  is  a  bright, 
versatile  girl  and  will  no  doubt  be  capable  of 
performing  any  work  in  which  she  is  genuinely 
interested.  Sincerely  yours. 

Instructions  to  Students 

Jot  down  any  questions  that  occur  to  you 
about  these  applicants,  as  you  go  over  the 
letters,  reading  between  the  lines.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Janssen-Hall  letter.  Leland  Arm¬ 
strong  had  an  excellent  education  and  unusual 
opportunities,  yet  he  is  still  a  secretary  after 
many  years.  What  factors  have  impeded  his 
progress.^  Does  he-  become  bored  with  his 
work?  Does  he  have  bad  habits  that  impair 
his  efficiency?  Is  he  a  floater? 

Make  a  note  of  the  questions  you  would  want 
to  ask  about  the  applicants  described  in  the  other 
letters. 


Marion  M.  Lamb  (Ed.D.,  New  York  University) 
is  the  assistant  director  of  one  of  the  three  Civil¬ 
ian  Training  Sections  of  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office,  War  Department,  with  offices  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Lamb 
was  formerly  professor  and  head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  at  West  Liberty  (West  Virginia) 
State  Teachers  College.  She  has  contributed  many 
articles  to  The  Business  Education  World  and 
was  book  review  editor  for  two  years. 
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A  Pledge  for  Pupils  and  Teachers 

TO  turn  the  trend,  four  Washington  agencies  called  upon  pupils,  parents,  employers, 
and  local  authorities  to  recognize  the  importance  of  ’’school  first”  for  youth.  The 
Educational  Policies  Commission  asked  teachers  and  pupils  to  join  in  the  following 
pledge: 

As  Students: 

We  will  remain  in  school,  attend  regularly,  and  learn  all  we  can,  to  make  ourselves 
effective  in  the  service  of  our  country,  remembering  that  this  war  calls  for  many 
skilled  services  on  the  battle  front  and  at  home. 

We  will  safeguard  our  health  and  keep  ourselves  physically  fit,  so  that  we  may  be 
strong  to  perform  our  duties,  remembering  that  preventable  illness  is  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  full  wartime  efficiency  of  the  Nation. 

As  Teachers: 

We  will  provide  a  program  of  education  and  recreation  for  all  youth,  which  will  en¬ 
courage  them  to  continue  in  school  and  protect  them  from  antisocial  influences,  re¬ 
membering  that  they  need  td'  satisfy  their  desires  for  adventurous  action  and  to  feel 
that  by  continuing  in  school  they  can  constantly  grow  in  ability  to  render  national 
service. 

We  will  foster  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  children  and  youth  and  see  that  re¬ 
mediable  defects  are  promptly  corrected,  remembering  that  the  duties  and  strains  of 
war  require  strong  bodies  and  healthy  minds. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  War  Manpower  G)mmission,  Children’s  Bureau,  and  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  also  stressed  the  importance  of  schooling  for  youth  even  in  times  of  war, 
in  these  words: 

’’The  first  obligation  of  school  youth  is  to  take  advantage  of  their  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  for  citizenship  and  for  service  to  the  Nation.” 


News  from  Washington 

A  STATEMENT  INTENDED  as  a  guide  for  urban 
communities  in  establishing  part-time  school  and 
work  programs  has  been  issued  jointly  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

Students  under  fourteen  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  hired  labor.  Students  under  sixteen 
should  not  be  employed  at  work  that  would  pre¬ 
clude  a  full  school  schedule  or  in  manufacturing 
operations. 

Part-time  employment  should  be  limited  to 
hours  that  will  not  be  detrimental  to  health  or 
educational  progress.  For  students  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  combined  hours  of  school  and 
work  should  not  exceed  nine  a  day.  Maximum 
hours  of  employment  while  school  is  in  session 
should  not  exceed  twenty-eight,  and  the  working 
hours  when  school  is  not  in  session  should  not 


exceed  forty-eight.  Evening  employment  should 
not  extend  beyond  ten  o’clock.  Younger  students 
should  be  limited  to  a  less  arduous  schedule. 

Student  workers  should  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  adults  for  similar  jobs. 

Teaching,  in  the  opinion  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  is  still  an  ’’essential”  occu¬ 
pation,  but  it  IS  not  ’’critical.”  In  its  latest  list 
of  deferable  occupations,  WMC  listed  instructors 
of  vocational  education  as  ’’critical” — that  is,  they 
may  be  deferred  by  their  draft  boards,  provided 
they  stay  at  their  posts. 

♦ 

The  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  Interior 
Department,  is  asking  you  to  popularize  the  use 
of  the  official  foreign  names  of  cities,  rather  than 
their  Americanized  versions.  Thus:  Wien,  not 
Vienna;  Moskva,  instead  of  Moscow;  Bucuresti, 
rather  than  Bucharest. 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  December  10,  1943 


November  Bookkeeping  (Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


This  contest  for  all  bookkeeping  students 
will  require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class 
periods.  The  B.E.W.  will  distribute  prizes, 
as  described  below,  for  the  best  student  solu¬ 
tions  of  this  contest  problem.  All  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  contest 
problem  on  the  next  page.  (The  B.E.W.  here¬ 
by  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if 
you  wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.) 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to  B.E.W,  Department  of  Awards,.  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
papers  are  included  in  the  class. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  certificate  de¬ 
sired.  This  fee  covers  in  part  the  cost  of  exam¬ 
ination,  printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will 
award  an  attractive  two-color  Junior  Certificate 
of  Achievement  to  each  student  whose  solution 
meets  an  acceptable  standard.  Your  students 
will  be  proud  to  show  their  certificates  to  their 
parents,  friends,  and  prospective  employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  which  you  con¬ 


sider  the  best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  I 
group.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award 
of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  sub¬ 
mit  papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the 
contest,  free  of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions 
from  each  class.)  Not  less  than  five  solutions 
may  be  submitted  for  certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  S3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  sub¬ 
mitted,  S2  second  prize,  and  twelve  prizes  of 
50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps  for  other  out¬ 
standing  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s 
name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address  of  school, 
teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Gar\'ey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  De¬ 
cember  10,  1943.  Contest  papers  to  be  consid-  [ 
ered  for  prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked 
later  than  th’at  date  will  be  accepted  for  certifi¬ 
cation  only.  Prize  winners  will  be  announced  in 
a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  and  prizes  will  be 
mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 


Send  All  Your  Students'  Papers 
for  Certification 

There  will  be  increased  interest  among  your  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  are  rewarded  for  good  work  by  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  certificates  of  achievement,  which 
can  later  be  shown  to  prospective  employers.  Remem¬ 
ber,  although  only  three  papers  may  be  entered  for 
contest  prizes,  any  number  of  papers  (including  the 
three  contest  entries)  may  be  submitted  for  certifica¬ 
tion  at  the  usual  examination  fee  of  10  cents  a  paper. 
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Here  Is  the  November  Problem 


Ration-Free  Foodland 

Read  the  following  introduction  to  your 
bookkeeping  students: 

Ration-Free  Foodland  opened  in  March, 
1943.  It  is  a  large  store  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sale  of  unrationed  foods.  Principal 
products  for  sale  are  chickens,  turkeys,  and 
ducks;  milk  and  eggs;  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits;  and  fresh  fish. 

George  Goodacre,  the  originator  and  owner 
of  Ration-Free  Foodland,  found  that  his  store 
was  heavily  patronized  from  the  beginning 
by  housewives  who  were  anxious  to  conserve 
their  allotment  of  ration  points  for  other  neces¬ 
sary'  or  desirable  food  supplies  on  the  ration 
list.  Mr.  Goodacre  is  now  so  busy  with  the 
management  of  his  store  that  he  has  asked 
you  to  do  his  bookkeeping  for  him. 

Following  is  a  list  of  transactions  selected 
from  those  that  occurred  last  month  in  Ra¬ 
tion-Free  Foodland.  You  are  to  journalize  these 
transactions.  Account  titles,  suggested  for  use 
in  recording  the  entries,  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  problem. 

Dictate  the  follou/ing  transactions  to  your 
students,  or  have  the  transactions  duplicated 
or  written  on  the  blackboard : 

October,  1943 

1  Purchased  chickens  and  ducks  from  the  King 
Poultry  Farm,  Westport,  584.65.  Terms  2/10, 
n/30.  Order  No.  344N. 

2  Mr.  Goodacre,  the  proprietor,  borrowed  $1,000 
from  the  Cherry  Valley  National  Bank.  He 
signed  a  60-day  promissory  note  bearing  interest 
at  5%,  payable  December  1. 

4  Sold  merchandise  to  Mrs.  Robert  Swan,  467  Holly 
Street,  $5.92,  on  account  30  days.  Sale  No.  64. 

5  Paid  $12.50  for  advertising  in  The  Evening 
Mirror. 

7  Bought  vegetables  and  fruits  from  Sleepy  Hollow 
Farm,  Cherry  Valley,  $104.70.  Terms  3/10, 
n/30.  Order  No.  148B. 

9  The  cash-register  tapes  show  that  sales  to  date  for 
cash  total  $1,090.87. 

11  Mr.  Goodacre  withdrew  $75  from  the  business 
for  his  personal  use. 

12  Sold  merchandise  to  the  Parker  Hotel,  673  Pur¬ 
chase  Street,  $93.47,  on  account  30  days.  Sale 
No.  342. 

14  Received  a  check  from  Mrs.  Robert  Swan  for 
$5.92,  amount  due  for  her  purchase  of  October  4. 

16  The  weekly  pay  roll  totals  $184.01.  $15.20  of 

this  amount  has  to  be  withheld  for  employees’  in¬ 


come  taxes,  and  $1.84  for  the  employees'  share 
of  old-age  insurance  taxes.  (Debit  Selling  Ex¬ 
pense  for  $184.01,  credit  Employees’  Income 
Taxes  Payable  for  $15.20,  Old-Age  Insurance 
Taxes  Payable  for  $1.84,  and  Cash  for  $166.97.) 

16  Recorded  the  employer’s  share  of  the  old-age  in¬ 
surance  tax  by  debiting  Social  Security  Taxes  and 
crediting  Old-Age  Insurance  Taxes  Payable  for 
$1.84. 

16  Sent  the  King  Poultry  Farm  a  check  for  $50  to 
apply  on  account  of  purchase  of  October  1. 

18  Bought  turkeys  from  the  King  Poultry  Farm, 
$116.39.  Terms  2/10,  n/30.  Order  No.  345N. 
21  Purchased  stationery  and  postage  stamps  for  office 
use,  $3.75.  Paid  cash. 

21  Two  of  the  turkeys  purchased  from  the  King 
Poultry  Farm  on  October  18  were  returned  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  quality.  Credit  was  allowed,  $4.25 
total. 

22  The  Parker  Hotel  paid  $65  on  account. 

23  Sold  merchandise  to  Aunt  Polly’s  Tea  Room,  74 
Standish  Avenue,  $12.35,  on  account  30  days.  Sale 
No.  601. 

25  Bought  milk  and  eggs  from  Cloverbloom  Dairy, 
$35.43.  Paid  cash. 

26  Paid  electricity  bill,  $12.87. 

28  Sold  merchandise  to  the  Parker  Hotel,  $57.92,  on 
account  30  days.  Sale  No.  1934. 

29  The  Parker  Hotel  returned  $4.55  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  yesterday.  Credit  was  allowed. 

30  Sent  the  King  Poultry  Farm  a  check  for  $34.65, 
the  balance  due  on  bill  of  October  1. 

30  Sent  the  Morgan  Real  Estate  Agency  a  check  for 
$80,  store  rent  for  the  month. 

The  following  account  titles  are  suggested 
for  use  with  this  problem:  Purchases,  Accounts 
Payable,  Cash,  Notes  Payable,  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable,  Sales,  Selling  Expense,  George  Good- 
acre  Capital,  Employees’  Income  Taxes  Pay¬ 
able,  Old-Age  Insurance  Taxes  Payable,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Taxes,  Office  Expense,  Returned 
Purchases,  Heat  and  Light,  Returned  Sales, 
Rent  Expense. 

These  account  titles  are  not,  of  course,  the 
only  ones  acceptable  in  recording  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  Ration-Free  Foodland.  Teachers  and 
students  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
other  titles  may  use  them  here. 

Assignment  A 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 
Make  entries  in  General  Journal  form.  Use 
regular  bookkeeping  paper  or  plain  white  pa¬ 
per  properly  ruled,  both  sides. 
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Assignment  B 

For  students  who  have  a  Junior  Certificate 
and  wish  to  earn  a  Senior  Certificate  of 
Achievement 

Make  entries  in  a  simple  Purchases  Journal, 
Sales  Journal,  Cash  Receipts  Journal,  Cash 
Payments  Journal,  and  General  Journal.  (Re¬ 
fer  to  your  textbook  for  models,  if  neces¬ 
sary.)  Use  both  sides  of  the  paper  and  all 
available  space. 

Assignment  C 

For  students  who  have  both  Junior  and 
Senior  Certificates,  and  wish  to  earn  a 
Certificate  of  Superior  Merit 
Work  either  Assignment  A  or  Assignment 
B.  Then  post  all  entries  and  make  a  Trial 
Balance.  Submit  only  your  books  of  original 
entry  and  Trial  Balance  for  certification.  You 
need  not  send  your  ledger.  Customers’  and 
creditors’  accounts  may  be  opened  either  in 
the  General  Ledger  or  in  subsidiary  ledgers,  as 
directed  by  your  teacher. 

Prize-Winners  in  the  September 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
or  War  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest 
for  September.  Names  of  teachers  are  in 
italics. 

•  First  Prize — $3 

Nancy  E.  Grubb,  Dr,  C.  W.  Rice  Senior  High  School, 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania.  L,  Irene  Frederick. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Bernadette  Caron,  “The  Pines,”  Chatham,  Ontario. 
Mother  M.  Sylvia. 

Other  Prizes — 50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 
Marion  T.  Anderson,  Parmentier  Secretarial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Sister  M.  Regina. 
Henry  Bjorklund,  High  School,  Deadwood,  South 
Dakota.  Helen  Isaacson. 

Ruth  L.  Black,  High  School,  Crystal  River,  Florida. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Saunders. 

Jean  Bleser,  Mallinckrodt  High  School,  Wilmette, 
Illinois.  Sister  Pirmin. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Brady,  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Francille. 

Margaret  Caldwell,  Cathedral  High  School,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico.  Sister  M.  Cyrill,  O.S.G, 

Janetta  Brown,  Powell  County  High  School,  Deer 
Lodge,  Montana.  Jessica  Stevenson. 

Blanche  Corman,  High  School,  Bellefonte,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Ellen  C.  Rhinard. 
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Mabel  Dahl,  Lownd's  School  of  Commerce,  New 
Westminster,  British  Columbia.  E.  Brandon 
Hansen.  ' 

Julia  Anne  Drinkwine,  Vocational  School,  Superior, 
Wisconsin.  Kate  M.  Bartley. 

Rose  Anne  Dymak,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Sister  Mary  Benitia,  C.P.P.S. 

Victor  Dubuclet,  Straight  Business  School,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Rita  H.  Alexis. 

Betty  Dvorak,  William  Horlick  High  School,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  Amy  At.  Connoly. 
l^ura  Jo  Goodwin,  Weir  High  School,  Weirton, 
West  Virginia.  Ella  Patience  Harbourt. 

Lee  Grimaldi,  Victory  Business  School,  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York.  Sister  Mary  Imelda. 

Joan  S.  Hand,  Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  Sister  Alary  Ida. 

Martha  L.  Harryman,  Good  Shepherd  Commercial 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Sister  M.  of  St. 
Liguori. 

Irene  Kenney,  High  School,  Redlands,  California. 
Ruth  Ling. 

Lois  Marie  Knop,  West  Side  Senior  High  School, 
Rockford,  Illinois.  Eugenia  C.  Boyd. 

June  Matthews,  Delone  Catholic  High  School,  Mc- 
Sherrystown,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  M.  Illuminata. 
Rosemary  Mulraney,  St.  Nicholas  High  School, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Rita,  S.C.C. 
Gladys  Anna  Munrae,  Immaculate  Conception  School, 
Revere,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Catherita. 

Dorothy  Stender,  High  School,  Lakefield,  Minneso¬ 
ta.  James  J.  Figge. 

Mary  F.  MacCormack,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Char¬ 
lottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island.  Sister  St.  Alice 
Miriam. 

Verene  Mathews,  High  School,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 
Lucy  Mae  Yarnell. 

Dorothy  McHale,  St.  Thomas  Commercial  School, 
Archbald,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  M.  Jogues. 

Iris  Woodward,  Humboldt  County  High  School, 
Winnemucca,  Nevada.  Ada  Page. 

An  Apology  to  Dr.  Lomax 

IN  •  "The  Status  of  Business  Education,”  which 
appeared  on  page  82  of  the  October  issue  of 
the  B.E.W.,  the  first  sentence  in  the  comment 
by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  was  misquoted. 

As  published,  the  sentence  read,  "In  this  Fed¬ 
eral  bulletin,  twenty  specific  problems  are  list¬ 
ed  as  affecting  homemaking  education,  and 
only  three  as  affecting  business  education.” 

TTiis  sentence  should  have  read,  "In  this 
Federal  bulletin  twenty  specific  problems  are 
listed  as  affecting  trade  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  seven  as  affecting  agricultural  education, 
six  as  affecting  homemaking  education,  and 
only  three  as  affecting  business  education.” 

Our  sincere  apologies  to  Dr.  Lomax  for 
this  error. 
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Motivate  the  Business  Law  Lesson 

By  Assigning  Citations  of  Adjudicated  Cases 
R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 


Motivating  materials  and  devices  can 
be  very  meaningful  tools  of  instruction 
in  commercial  law.  The  principles  of  law 
taught  in  the  classroom  will  stay  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  longer  if  the  law  is  shown  to  him  in  action. 
This  goal  can  be  achieved  in  some  degree  by  as¬ 
signing  citations  of  adjudicated  cases  for  re¬ 
search  and  study. 

This  article  explains  the  abbreviations  used 
m  citations  and  presents  sixty  classified  citations 
of  adjudicated  cases,  as  examples  of  citations 
that  may  be  used  for  assignments  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  law  classroom. 

Explanation  of  Abbreviations  Used  in 
Citations 

A  case  is  a  disputed  question  over  which  a 
suit,  or  action  at  law,  is  brought.  After  a  de¬ 
cision  on  a  case  has  been  rendered  by  a  lower 
court,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  an  appellate 
court  or  to  a  supreme  court  by  a  party  to  the 
suit  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court. 

When  the  court  has  rendered  its  decision,  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  are  printed  in  a  book  known  as  a  report. 
The  principles  of  law  announced  by  a  court  as 
those  on  which  it  has  based  its  decision  in  settl¬ 
ing  a  case  become  the  precedents  on  which  like 
questions  are  settled  in  the  future. 

The  records  compiled  in  each  state  are  called 
state  reports.  Publishers  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States  combine  the  reports  of  sev¬ 
eral  states  in  a  series  that  is  named  after  the 
section  of  the  country  that  the  series  represents. 
The  Northwestern  Reporter,  The  Atlantic  Re¬ 
porter,  and  The  Southern  Reporter  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  series. 

^ch  case  entered  in  a  state  or  a  publish¬ 
ing-firm  report  is  given  a  title,  or  caption,  called 
a  citation.  Lyon  v.  Van  Roden,  126  Mich.  2S9 
is  an  example  of  such  a  title  and  indicates  that 
Lyon,  the  party  named  first,  is  the  plaintiff; 
that  he  sued  Van  Raden,  the  defendant,  over  a 
contested  question;  and  that  the  record  of  the 
case  is  contained  in  Volume  126  of  the  court 
records  of  Michigan,  on  page  259- 


When  a  name  of  a  compilation  is  indicated 
as  well  as  that  of  the  sta'te  in  which  the  case 
was  tried,  a  title  like  this  would  result:  Smith 
V.  Bayer,  46  Oreg.  143,  79  P.  497.  This  means 
that  Smith  sued  Bayer;  that  the  case  is  re¬ 
ported  in  Volume  46,  page  143,  of  the  state 
reports  of  decisions  for  Oregon,  and  also  in 
Volume  79,  page  497,  of  The  Pacific  Reporter. 

The  abbreviations  of  the  National  Reporter 
System  used  in  citations  and  the  meanings  of 
these  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 

A.  or  Atl. — The  Atlantic  Reporter 
F.  or  Fed. — The  Federal  Reporter 
F.  Supp. — The  Federal  Supplement  Reporter 
L.  Ed. — Lawyer’s  Edition  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Reports 
N.  E. — The  Northeastern  Reporter 
N.  W. — The  Northwestern  Reporter 
N.Y.S. — or  N.  Y.  Supp. — The  New  York 
Supplement 

P.  or  Pac. — The  Pacific  Reporter 
S. — The  Southern  Reporter 
S.  E. — The  Southeastern  Reporter 
S.  W. — The  Southwestern  Reporter 
U.  S. — Supreme  Court  Reports 

A  List  of  Citations 

To  provide  for  research  for  the  law  student, 
where  facilities  for  such  activity  are  available — 
as  when  extensive  law  libraries  in  the  offices  of 
leading  attorneys  are  made  accessible  for  stu¬ 
dent  use,  or  when  the  legal  library  of  a  con¬ 
veniently  located  courthouse  may  be  used  by  the 
students — the  following  examples  of  classified 
citations  of  adjudicated  cases  are  presented. 
Each  case  contains  a  full,  comprehensive  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  question  at  issue  and  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  court. 

CONTRACTS 

Miller  v.  Stevens,  224  Mich.  626,  195  N.W.  481 

Thompson  v.  Poe,  104  Miss.  586,  61  S.  656 

Jones  V.  Tucker,  26  Del.  422,  84  A.  1012 

Carton  v.  David,  18  Nev.  310 

Shipley  v.  Bunn,  125  Mo.  445 

Bixby  V.  Moore,  51  N.H.  402 

Eddy  V.  Capron,  4  R.I.  394 
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Gunnison  v,  Evans,  136  Kans.  791 
McKinney  v.  Herrick,  66  Iowa  414 
Harvin  v.  Gallachat.  28  S.C.  211 

SALES  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTl' 

Smith  V.  CoolLdge,  68  Vt.  516 
Fluharty  v.  Mills,  49  W.  Va.  446 
Roth  V.  Roach,  115  Okla.  199 
Ivans  V.  Laury,  67  N.J.L.  153 
Barton  v.  Kane,  17  Wise.  37 

BAILMENTS 

I.ogan  V.  Logan,  4  Ky.  177 
Morris  v.  Lowe,  97  Tenn.  342 
Stiles  v.  Seaton,  200  Pa.  114 

Wamser  v.  Browning  King  &  G).,  187  N.Y.  87 
Scheffer  v.  Corson,  5  S.D.  233 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS 
Shaw  V,  Smith,  150  Mass.  166 
Aldrich  v.  Whitaker,  70  N.H.  627 
Dodge  V.  Emerson,  34  Me.  96 
White  V.  Hass,  32  Ala.  430 
Rounds  V.  Smith,  42  Ill.  245 
Grange  v.  Reigh,  93  Wise.  552 
Watson  V.  Chesire,  18  Iowa  202 
Beard  v.  Hill,  131  Mich.  246 
De  Witt  V.  Perkins,  22  Wise.  451 
Caulkins  v.  Whisler,  29  Iowa  495 

GUARANTY  AND  SURET5’SHIP 
Roberts  v.  Hawkins,  70  Mich.  566 
Ayers  v.  Burns,  87  Ind.  245 
Halliburton  v.  Carter,  55  Mo.  435 
Davis  v.  Bowen,  73  Iowa  573 
Weston  V.  Elliott,  72  N.H.  433 


INSURANCE 

Davis  V.  Atftna  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  67  N.H.  335 
Cannon  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.,  110  Ga.  563 
Cone  V  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  60  N.Y.  619 
Citizens  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hoffman,  128  Ind.  370 
Matthews  v.  Bloomfield,  246  Mass.  510 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT 

Johnson  v.  Hurley,  115  Mo.  513 
Burton  v.  Clark,  36  Kans.  246 
Bailey  v.  Partridge,  134  Ill.  188 
Ross  v.  Clark,  18  Colo.  90 
Kroeger  v.  Pitcairn,  101  Penn.  311 

PARTNERSHIPS 

Wiggins  v.  Bisso,  92  Tex.  219 
Beecher  v.  Bush,  45  Mich.  188 
Wait  V.  Brewster,  31  Vt.  516 
Smith  V.  Bodine,  74  N.Y.  30 
Gorman  v.  Madden,  27  S.D.  319 

CORPORATIONS 

Southworth  v.  Morgan,  205  N.Y.  293 
Guerinck  v.  Alcott,  66  Ohio  St.  94 
Button  V.  Hoffman,  61  Wise.  20 
Paul  V.  Virginia,  75  U.S.  168 
Sleeper  v.  Norris,  59  Kans.  555 

REAL  PROPERTY 

Ellis  V.  Wren,  84  Ky.  254 
Presby  v.  Benjamin,  169  N.Y.  387 
Cooling  V.  Peebles,  215  Ill.  96 
Jenkins  v.  Curdy,  48  Wise.  628 
Blair  v.  Muse,  83  Va.  238 


Useful  Publications  for  Teachers 


Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  order  (re¬ 
mittance  to  accompany  request)  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Army  and  You.  Bureau  of  Public  Relations, 
War  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free. 

Aviation  Education.  In  Education  for  Victory,  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1943. 

Better  Cities;  Building  America.  10  cents. 

Club  Activities  for  Production  Service.  In  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Victory,  March  1,  1943. 

Definition  of  Eamily  Security  Services.  Information 
service.  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Education  for  the  Air  Age.  Available  from  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration.  Free. 

Eamily  Spending  and  Saving.  25  cents. 

For  This  We  Fight.  Script  of  a  pageant.  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  25  cents. 

The  Function  of  Guidance  in  the  Victory  Corps 
Program.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Future  WACs,  WAVES,  SPARS,  and  the  High 


School  Victory  Corps.  In  Education  for  Victory. 
February  1,  1943. 

Guidance  Manual  for  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps.  20  cents. 

Guidance  Problems  in  Wartime.  15  cents. 
Handbook  of  War  Savings  Assembly  Programs. 
Education  Section,  War  Finance  Division,  U.  S. 
Treasury,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free. 

How  to  Read  the  News.  15  cents. 

Information  and  Counseling  Service  in  the  Ex¬ 
tended  School  Program.  Available  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  Free. 

Know  Your  Community.  10  cents. 

Living  Democracy  in  Secondary  Schools.  15  cents. 
Schools-at-War  Handbook  for  School  Administrat¬ 
ors.  Education  Section,  War  Finance  Division,  U.  S. 
Treasury,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free. 

There  Are  No  Little  Things.  War  Savings  radio 
script.  Education  Section,  War  Finance  Division, 
U.  S.  Treasury,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free. 

War  Savings  Radio  Scripts  for  Schools-at-War. 
Same  source  as  above. 

Where  to  Get  Radio  and  Stage  Scripts  on  the  War, 
War  Issues,  and  War  Problems.  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Radio  Script  Exchange.  Free. 
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The  November  Transcription  Test 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad- 

tions  dresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  15- 

second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1.  The  Bartlett  and  Aubrey  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Letter  No.  2.  C.  T.  Morrison  &  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 

No.  1  Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  November  13,  in  which  you  ask  about 
Letter  the  balance  of  /  $9.27.  This  amount,  according  to  our  books,  represents 
freight  on  the  invoice  of  July  23. 

As  /  the  enclosed  statement  shows,  we  have  credited  your  account  with  the  check 
for  $55.60,  together  /  with  a  discount  of  $1.13.  You  deducted  $9.27  from  your  in¬ 
voice  (1)  but  did  not  include  the  freight  bill  with  your  remittance. 

Our  auditors  are  insistent  that  paid  freight  bills  be  in  our  /  files,  as  these  bills 
represent  a  deduction  from  the  accounts  receivable;  so,  if  you  will  forward  the 
freight  bill  /  in  question,  we  will  gladly  give  your  account  credit.  Please  write  us 
again  if  our  explanation  is  not  perfectly  /  clear.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  Gentlemen:  We  are  enclosing  our  check  for  $25. 

No.  2  We  regret  the  bill  (2)  was  not  paid  sooner,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 

policy  of  our  company  to  discount  bills  by  the  tenth  of  /  the  month.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  your  invoice  and  statement  were  filed  by  mistake  in  the  paid  file. 

I  sincerely  /  hope  this  kind  of  error  will  not  occur  again  and  apologize  for  the 
delayed  payment.  Yours  very  truly,  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


Suggestions  for  Predictation  Study 

As  an  added  service  to  teachers  of  transcription,  we  shall  include  suggestions  for  predictation 
study  with  each  set  of  these  transcription  tests  in  the  B.E.W. 

Before  dictating  this  month’s  tests,  you  may  wish  to  have  your  students  review  these  rules: 

1.  The  whole  firm  name  should  be  used,  exactly  as  given.  Students  sometimes  omit  such 
words  as  are  italicized  in  the  following  examples:  John  Harkness  and  Company;  Harris  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.;  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  In  actual  practice,  of  course,  they  will  have 
access  to  letterheads  carrying  the  complete  information. 

2.  Review  the  rule  for  the  use  of  semicolons  in  compound  sentences.  The  B.E.W.  examiners 
do  not  fail  a  paper  for  the  omission  of  a  semicolon  in  a  sentence  like  the  following,  but  some 
dictators  are  very  particular.  Example:  “Our  order  went  out  on  September  13;  but,  although 
we  wired  you  further  about  it  on  the  27th,  the  merchandise  has  not  yet  been  received.” 

3.  Review  the  use  of  the  comma  with  parenthetical  elements,  such  as  however,  perhaps, 
consequently,  etc.,  when  used  within  a  sentence. 

Note:  Because  the  inside  addresses  in  these  transcription  test  letters  are  limited  to  10  standard 
words,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  include  a  street  address.  You  will  no  doubt  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  actual  business  use,  street  addresses  and  postal  zone  numbers  must 
be  used  for  dties. 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 


(Diet die  at  100  words  a  minute) 


Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  O.  U.  Watson,  Box  3,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  L.  Scott,  Capitol  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Letter  No.  3.  Mr.  Hubert  F.  Albert,  First  Street,  D^ville,  Illinois. 


Letter  Dear  Mr.  Watson:  When  I  was  in  your  office  a  short  time  ago,  you 

No.  1  mentioned  that  our  company  had  mailed  you  a  statement  showing  a  /  bal¬ 

ance  of  $34.50.  On  my  return  to  the  office,  1  also  found  your  letter  of 
November  5  regarding  this  /  balance. 

When  I  checked  our  records,  1  found  that  the  $34.50  was  a  credit  that  we  had 
authorized  you  to  deduct  on  shipments  /  made  during  September  but  that  we  had 
not  entered  this  credit  on  our  own  txx^s.  We  have  now  made  the  proper  credit, 
which  balances  your  (1)  account. 

The  business  you  placed  with  us  during  the  year  is  greatly  appreciated.  We  are 
hoping  that  we  shall  be  favored  with  orders  for  /  an  even  larger  tonnage  during  the 
coming  season.  Yours  very  truly. 


No.  2  Dear  Mr.  Scott:  You  are  absolutely  correct  in  your  letter  /  of  Novem- 

Letter  ber  2.  We  have  not  sold  you  for  almost  two  years;  and,  as  your  ledger 

sheet  has  been  put  in  the  transfer  binder,  we  thought  your  account  /  was 

a  new  one. 

We  apologize  for  making  this  error  and  ask  that  we  be  permitted  to  ship  on 
our  regular  terms  the  goods  sold  you  (2)  by  Mr.  Jones  when  he  called  on  you  a  short 
time  ago. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  an  account  for  you  again  and  /  sin-  j 
cerely  hope  you  will  find  our  products  and  service  entirely  satisfactory.  | 

Mr.  Jones  indicated  that  you  would  want  delivery  /  about  December  1.  We  ! 
should  appreciate  it,  therefore,  if  you  would  authorize  us  to  ship  these  goods  so  : 
that  they  will  reach  you  at  that  /  time.  j 

We  are  returning  the  invoices  sent  us  with  your  letter  and  are  also  enclos-  j 
ing  an  envelope  for  your  reply.  Very  truly  (3)  yours,  f 

Letter  Dear  Mr.  Albert:  We  have  your  check  dated  November  12  for  $41.05.  ' 

No.  3  The  $41.89  /  statement  sent  you  in  October  is  a  replacement  price  made 
by  the  factory  and  is  not  subject  to  a  discount.  We  have,  therefore, 
credited  /  your  account  with  the  $41.05  check,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  84  cents. 
Yours  very  truly,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses)  \ 

\ 

_ t 
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Your  School  at  War 


What  Is  the  Law? 

A  minor  refused  to  pay  a  bill  for  necessaries  that 
he  had  purchased,  claiming  that  he  was  not  legally 
liable  b^ause  he  was  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Was  he  correct?* 

Convention  Flash 

J.  B.  Edmonson,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Detroit,  December  28  and  29. 
Dean  Edmonson  is  one  of  the  best  platform 
speakers  in  the  country.  G)ngratulations  to 
the  program  committee! 

Teachers  are  urged  to  make  reservations  at 
once  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  official  convention 
headquarters. 

*  No.  A  minor  is  liable  for  the  reasonable  value 
of  necessaries  purchased  by  him.  (American  Busi¬ 
ness  Law.  R.  Robert  Rosenberg) 


gusiNESS  STUDENTS  Can  get  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience  by  working  with  real  records  of  War 
Savings  sales.  In  many  cases,  students  in  busi¬ 
ness  training  have  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  selling,  recording  sales,  keeping  books,  and 
advertising  the  War  Savings  Program  within 
a  school. 

In  class  they  usually  study  banking,  personal 
and  family  expense  accounts  and  budgeting, 
investments,  interest  rates,  tax  returns,  and 
the  many  ways  in  which  these  relate  to  War 
Savings. 

In  many  sch(X)ls,  the  commercial  department 
publishes  the  school  paper.  News  items,  edi¬ 
torials,  and  advertisements  can  push  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Editors  of  student 
papers  may  receive  on  request  monthly  kits  of 
feature  materials.  Address  inquiries  to  Joseph 
Gaer,  Education  Section,  War  Finance  Division, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  students  of  salesman¬ 
ship  will  ever  have  anything  more  important 
to  sell  in  their  lives  than  War  Bonds,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  for  which  such  enthusiasm  can  be 
aroused.  The  High  School  Victory  Corps,  Com¬ 
munity  Division,  can  develop  and  train  a  sales 
organization  that  covers  not  only  sch(X)ls  but 
also  the  community. 

The  following  materials  of  particular  interest 
to  business  teachers  are  available  from  your 
State  War  Finance  Committee  or  from  the 
Education  Section,  War  Finance  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,: 

A  Handbook  of  War  Savings  School  Assembly  Pro¬ 
grams,  Second  Edition,  including  the  scripts  of  several 
tested  War  Savings  plays  and  a  list  of  other  available 
play  materials. 

War  Savings  Radio  Scripts  for  Schools  at  War. 
The  following  free  publications  are  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

Radio  Scripts  for  Victory  (catalogue) 

Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service, 
1942-1943. 

From  the  Radio  Section,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Script  Catalog,  describing  25  plays  and  sketches  and 
too  radio  scripts,  with  sources. 

The  rules  for  participation  in  the  B.E.W.*s 
monthly  transcription  teat  service  appeared 
on  page  119  of  the  October  issue. 
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ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLL 


nFor  \^ars  we’ve  been  looking  for  a  three- 
hole^unch — and  have  at  last  found  it 
in  the  Modern  Punch,  which  has  just  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  New  England  Paper  Punch  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  used  in  the 
hand  and  eliminates  the  use  of  the  bulky  office 
table  punch  and  the  necessity  of  having  to  mark 
cff  three  places  and  punch  one  hole  at  a  time. 

A  Q  Six  thousand  record  cards  can  be  kept 
O  in  the  Cardineer  Rotary  File.  Just  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  and  the  card  you  are  looking 
for  comes  up  before  you,  for  fast  posting  and 
fast  reference.  Cardineer  Rotary  File  is  made 
of  noncritical  materials  and,  we  understand,  is 
available  immediately.  This  item  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Diebold,  Inc. 

1  Q  The  Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing 
■L  y  Company  has  a  new  Direct  Vision  Sort¬ 
er  made  of  wood,  identical  with  their  popular 
metal  sorter.  It  is  available  in  several  sizes. 
The  process  of  sorting,  preliminary  to  filing,  is 
speeded  up  by  the  use  of  this  simple,  effective 
sorter. 

^  Wilson  Jones  Company  has  a  new  set 
of  War  Bond  wallets.  They  expand  to 


A.  A.  Bowie  November,  1943 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24 

Name  . 

Address  . 


hold  up  to  fifty  bonds,  open  like  a  billfold, 
have  two  pockets  and  expanding  cloth  rein¬ 
forced  back,  and  are  made  of  leather-grained 
brown  cover  stock.  They  fit  conveniently  in  a 
desk  drawer.  A  War  Bond  record  card  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  wallet. 


nMore  records  are  needed  today  than  ever 
before.  You  cannot  just  throw  away 
material,  even  when  there  is  no  room  for  it  in 
your  regular  files.  The  Transfile,  a  transfer 
file  made  of  fiberboard,  is  now  in  great  demand. 
It  is  manufactured  by  the  Guide  System  and 
Supply  Company. 


^  ^  Black’s  Low  Priced  Copyholder  is  made 
for  the  use  of  student  typists,  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  and  other  office  workers.  It  holds  copy  at 
the  correct  vision  angle  and  at  a  distance  best 
suited  to  the  operator’s  eyesight.  It  will  also 
hold  books.  This  copyholder  is  made  of  non- 
essential  materials^ — the  panels  are  of  binder’s 
board  and  cloth,  and 
the  copy  ledge  is  of 
wood.  The  line  indi¬ 
cator  is  of  celluloid. 

The  color  is  satin-finish 
black  throughout;  let¬ 
tering  is  in  gold  and 
silver.  Made  in  three 
widths:  9^/2  inches, 

121/2  inches  and  I8I/2  inches.  Black’s  copy- 
holder  folds  compactly  to  fit  into  a  drawer  when 
not  in  use.  It  weighs  only  22  ounces. 


<2  Sturdily  constructed  steel-like  storage 
and  wardrobe  cabinets  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Cole  Steel  Equipment  Company 
in  three  types,  all  36  by  72  by  18  inches.  They 
have  reinforced  doors  and  are  equipped  with 
locking  devices  controlled  by  paracentric  locks 
in  the  right-hand  handles.  The  storage  cabinet 
is  fitted  with  four  adjustable  shelves;  the  com¬ 
bination  storage  and  wardrobe  cabinet,  with 
four  shelves  and  a  coat  rod;  and  the  wardrobe 
cabinet,  with  one  shelf  and  one  coat  rod. 

'J  A  A  stamp  pad  of  deluxe  design,  called 
the  Just  rite  Executive  Pad,  is  now  on 
the  market.  It  is  encased  in  a  wood-grain  metal 
box,  gold  stamped  with  logotype.  The  Melind 
Company  makes  it. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


O.  Richard  Wessels  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  training  specialist  with  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  succeeding  Paul  A.  Carlson, 
who  has  returned  to  his  position  as  director  of 
commercial  education  at  Whitewater  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  State  Teachers  College. 

Mr.  Wessels  was  formerly  chief  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Services  Unit  of  the  Training  Section,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Branch,  War  Production  Board,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Before  his  appointment  to  the 
WPB,  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  for  two  years. 

Claude  C.  Ebbert,  for  many  years  a  commer¬ 
cial  teacher  and  head  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  LaSalle-Peru  Township  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  LaSalle,  Illinois,  was 
recently  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner,  given 
in  recognition  of  his  thirty-two  years  of  service 
in  business  education. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Ebbert  inaugurated  a 
series  of  contest  events  designed  to  stimulate 
scholarship  and  a  genuine  interest  in  all  the  im¬ 
plications  of  business  training.  His  was  one  of 
the  early  efforts  of  this  kind,  and  through  wise 
management  the  project  was  carried  on  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  project 
as  well  as  the  sponsor  of  the  idea. 

Melvin  Glendening  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Commercial  Department  in  Elkhart  (Indiana) 
High  School.  He  succeeds  Miss  Clarice  Robin¬ 
son,  now  at  the  Naval  Training  School  in  Bloom- 
I  ington.  Mr.  Glendening  has  been  a  member  of 
i  the  faculty  at  Elkhart  for  some  time  as  a  teacher 
!  of  general  business  subjects. 

I  W.  A.  Gwinn  has  been  appointed  principal 
I  of  the  Austin  (Texas)  High  School.  Mr.  Gwinn 
was  formerly  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school. 

Eva  M.  Israel  is  in  charge  of  the  courses  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  now  being  offered  by 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Economics  and  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  This  program  was  inaugurated  in 
November,  1942. 

Miss  Israel  received  her  B.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New'  Mexico  and  her  M.A.  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  She  received  her  business  edu¬ 
cation  training  at  Syracuse  and  at  Bowling  Green 
Business  University. 

Miss  Israel  has  held  several  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions,  and  has  taught  in  Hot  Springs,  New 
Mexico,  and  in  Ohio. 


Howard  E.  Wheland,  head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  Paul  Muse,  of  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  Business  University,  have  been  appointed 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Ray,  State  Director  of  Education, 
to  prepare  for  publication  a  pamphlet  dealing 
with  wartime  activities  for  business  education  in 
Ohio.  The  pamphlet  will  deal  briefly  with  the 
problems  of  school  administrators,  teachers  of 
business  education,  and  pupils.  It  will  discuss 
where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  during 
this  emergency  period,  the  guidance  function, 
the  instruction  function,  and  the  placement  of 
graduates. 

Mr.  Wheland  and  Mr.  Muse  are  also  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  revision  of  the  standards  for  business 
education  for  the  state.  This  publication  will 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  the  wartime-activities 
pamphlet  but  will  be  more  detailed. 

Floyd  W.  Kelly  was  recently  appointed  act¬ 
ing  head  of  the  Business  Education  Department 
at  New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas, 
in  the  absence  of  E.  Dana  Gibson,  who  is  on 
leave  w’hile  completing  the  requirements  for  his 
doctorate  at  New  York  University. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Las  Vegas  for  the  past  year.  He  has  two  degrees 
from  Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 
Greeley,  and  has  studied  tow  ard  his  doctorate  at 
Columbia  University. 

William  A.  Sheaffer,  for  thirty  years  chair¬ 
man  in  the  Commercial  Department  at  West  Di¬ 
vision  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and 
dean  of  the  commercial  department  heads  in  Mil- 
w’aukee,  has  been  appointed  acting  vice-principal. 
He  is  also  program  reviser  and  teaches  com¬ 
mercial  law.  He  replaces  Arthur  H.  Ziemann, 
now  principal  of  the  Walter  Allen  grade  school. 

Mr.  Sheaffer  studied  at  Findlay  College,  in 
Ohio,  and  was  for  some  time  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  at  Muskegon  (Michigan) 
High  School.  He  is  a  certified  public  accountant. 

Harry  Collins  Spillman,  nationally  known 
public  speaker,  is  now  planning  his  fall  and 
w’inter  speaking  engagements.  Mr.  Spillman  has 
addressed  many  conventions  and  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  educational  and  business 
topics,  and  on  personality  and  salesmanship.  He 
has  contributed  to  a  number  of  magazines  and 
is  the  author  of  several  books. 

Mr.  Spillman’s  address  is  Hotel  Hamilton, 
New'  York,  New'  York. 
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Warren  C.  Bray  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  as  an  instructor 
in  economics  and  business  administration.  He 
has  taught  at  Tilton  (New  Hampshire)  Junior 
College  and  at  Kents  Hill  (Maine)  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  »!*<' 

Mr.  Bray  received  his  B.A.  from  Massachusetts 
State  College  and  his  M.A.  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  also  studied  at  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School  and  has  had  experience  in 
agriculture  and  industry. 

Marie  L.  Jaeger  recently  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  instructor  in  the  School  of  Business, 
Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New  York.  Miss 
Jaeger  has  two  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  the  field  of  student  personnel  administration. 
She  taught  in  the  High  Bridge  (New  Jersey) 
High  School  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Commercial  Department  at 
Bergenfield  (New  Jersey)  High  School.  Miss 
Jaeger  had  twelve  years  of  business  experience 
before  beginning  teaching. 

Donald  C.  Fuller  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  business  education  and  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  where  he 
taught  last  summer.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
program  in  business  education  that  was  recently 
inaugurated  at  the  college. 

Dr.  Fuller  received  his  Ed.D.  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  March,  1943.  He  has 
taught  at  high  schools  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire.  He  was  for  two 
years  a  faculty  member  at  Westbrook  Junior 
College  in  Portland,  Maine.  Dr.  Fuller  is  the 
author  of  several  articles  on  "Reading  for  Type¬ 
writing.” 

S.  J.  Turille  was  recently  appointed  research 
director  for  the  National  Association  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher-Training  Institutions.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Haynes,  editor 
of  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Turille  will  assemble  and  classify  all 
master’s  and  doctor’s  theses  and  dissertations 
in  business  education  that  have  been  completed 
during  the  past  year  or  that  are  now  in  the 
process  of  completion. 

Member  schools  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  are  urged 
to  send  lists  of  studies  (not  the  documents  them¬ 
selves).  The  following  information  is  needed: 
Title  of  the  study,  author’s  name,  school,  year 
completed,  or  whether  still  in  process. 

Such  lists  should  be  sent  to  S.  J.  Turille,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


Lieutenant  (j.g.)  Earl  Strong  is  now  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Standards  Unit, 
Standards  and  Curriculum  Section,  of  the  Train-  | 
ing  Division,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  United  States  , 
Navy,  Arlington  Annex  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C.  His  doctoral  dissertation,  on  The  Or.  ‘ 
ganization.  Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Business  Education,  will  be  published  in  book 
form  early  in  1944. 

The  conservation  manual  prepared  by  Lt 
Strong  for  the  guidance  of  the  employees  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  portions  of  i 
which  are  appearing  in  the  B.E.W.,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  as  part  of  its  national  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  Government  employees. 

Harry  U.  Quinn,  president  and  director  of 
the  Lowell  (Massachusets)  Commercial  College 
for  eighteen  years,  died  on  September  25  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  Mr.  Quinn,  a  native 
of  St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick,  was  graduated 
from  Lowell  State  Teachers  College  and  Boston 
University.  Before  coming  to  Lowell  he  organ¬ 
ized  and  operated  commercial  schools  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Teachers 
Association  and  a  past  president  of  the  New 
England  Business  College  Association. 

Mr.  Quinn  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Amelia 
Ellegood  Quinn,  a  son,  and  two  daughters. 

Llewellyn  James  Egelston,  judge  of  the 
Rutland  district  of  the  probate  court,  Rutland, 
Vermont,  died  on  September  5  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks.  He  was  a  former  member  of 
the  Vermont  legislature  and  of  the  Rutland  City 
Council. 

Judge  Egelston  was  prominent  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  having  been  for  more  than  fifty  years 
owner  and  principal  of  the  Rutland  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  He  studied  at  the  Delaware  Literary  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Franklin,  and  at  the  Albany  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  later  joined  the  faculty.  After 
five  years  as  an  instructor  at  the  Rutland  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Classical  Institute  he  took  over  the 
management  of  the  school. 

Judge  Egelston  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Rutland  district  of  the  probate  court  in  1936  and 
was  re-elected  several  times.  He  served  on  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  from  1915  to  1919  and  was 
senator  in  the  Vermont  state  legislature  for  three 
terms.  He  had  been  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Business  College  Association  and  of  the 
Rutland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bertha  Philbrick 
Egelston,  and  two  daughters. 
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J.  Cecil  Parker  has  been  appointed  Chiel  of 
the  Educational  Services  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  Dr.  Parker  succeeded  Dr. 
i  Walter  D.  Cocking,  who  became  managing  editor 
'  of  The  School  Executive  On  September  1. 

The  wartime  stake  of  teachers  in  America’s 
price-control  program  was  emphasized  by  Dr. 
ruik.er  in  a  statement  issued  recently  to  educa¬ 
tional  journals.  In  that  statement  he  said: 

In  our  nation’s  efforts  to  stabilize  wartime  prices. 

It  IS  worth  while  to  compare  the  records  for  World 
War  I  and  II.  Between  August,  1939,  and  July, 
1943,  the  cost  of  living  increased  26  per  cent.  During 
the  comparable  period  of  World  War  I,  the  cost  of 
living  rose  47  per  cent. 

By  vigorous  support  of  price  control  and  other 
necessary  wartime  economic  measures,  teachers  can 
protect  the  purchasing  power  of  their  present  salaries 
]  and  savings.  'They  can  contribute  to  the  health. 
>trength,  and  well-being  of  all  children,  youth,  and 
adults  who  as  civilians  are  doing  their  part  toward 
winning  the  war  and  making  the  peace  secure.  The\ 
can  provide  a  stable  economic  basis  for  American 
education  during  both  the  war  and  postwar  periods. 

- 4 - 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  TEACHING  of  typewriting  to 
persons  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
lingers  is  being  made  by  Miss  Zita  C.  Bellamy. 
The  study  is  to  include  a  summary  of  work 
that  has  been  done  along  this  line  and  is  to 
set  up  complete  plans  for  teaching  typing  to 
persons  with  various  finger  disabilities. 

Miss  Bellamy  writes  that  she  is  eager  to 
I  contact  all  teachers  who  have  taught  or  who 

I  now  have  the  problem  of  teaching  typing  to 
students  who  have  finger  disabilities.  Complete 
I  instructions  and  plans  will  be  sent  by  her  free 
of  charge  to  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  try 
them. 

Interested  persons  are  urged  to  write  to  Miss 
Bellamy  at  Tusculum  College,  Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 

- 4 - 


American  Education  Week 

The  theme  for  American  Education  Week,  to 
be  held  this  year  from  November  7  to  13,  is 
"Education  for  Victory.”  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  follows: 

General  Theme 
Education  for  Victory 

Sunday,  November  7 — Education  for  World  Under¬ 
standing 

Monday,  November  8 — Education  for  Work 
Tuesday,  November  9 — Education  for  the  Air  Age 
Wednesday,  November  10 — Education  to  Win  and 
Secure  the  Peace 

Thursday,  November  11 — Education  for  Wartime 
Citizenship 

Friday,  November  12 — Meeting  the  Emergency  in 
Education 

Saturday,  November  13 — Education  for  Sound  Health 

- 4 - 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  seeking  accountants 
for  foreign  service  to  audit  accounts  of  Red  Cross 
operations  and  to  assist  in  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  necessary  accounting  records.  Senior 
accountants,  with  at  least  eight  years’  experience, 
will  receive  $250  a  month  on  foreign  service; 
junior  accountants,  with  a  minimum  of  four 
years’  experience,  will  be  paid  $200  at  the  start 
Persons  interested  should  write  to  Employment 
Service,  National  Headquarters,  American  Red 
Cross,  Eighteenth  and  E  Streets  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  13,  D.  C. 


I  The  National  Catholic  High  School  Typists 
!  Association  has  announced  its  twelfth  annual 
Every  Pupil  Typewriting  Contest  to  be  held 
March  9,  1944. 

I  Twelve  trophies,  pennants,  certificates  of  rank, 
and  individual  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  win- 
i  ning  schools  and  highest  ranking  individuals. 

I  The  officers  of  the  Association  extend  an  in- 
j  vitation  to  all  Catholic  high  schools  to  join  in 
j  the  race  and  enjoy  some  sound  competition. 

I  For  complete  information  write  to  the  contest 
director.  Rev.  Matthew  Pekari,  O.F.M.  Cap., 
I  N.C.H.S.T.A.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military 
I  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas 

I 


B.E.W.  Bound  Volume  No.  2  3 
Now  Ready 

A  LIMITED  supply  of  bound  volumes  con¬ 
taining  the  issues  of  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  from  September,  1942, 
through  June,  1943,  is  now  available  at 
$2.50  net,  postpaid.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  an  attractive  red  cloth  and  has  a  com¬ 
plete  index. 

To  insure  having  all  these  issues  for 
quick,  ready  reference,  order  your  copy  to¬ 
day. 

The  Business  Education  Worid 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  postpaid .  copies  of 

Volume  23  of  The  Business  Education 
World  at  $2.50  each 

□  Bill  me  □  Payment  enclosed 

Name . 

Address  . 
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Education  for  Victory 

Official  biweekly  publieation  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  $1 
i  year. 

Education  for  Victory  replaces  School  Life  during 
wartime.  Volume  I,  No.  1,  was  published  on  March 
3,  1942. 

Teachers  and  administrators  in  public  and  private 
schools  should  know  the  proposed  plans  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  relative  to  education.  This  maga¬ 
zine  provides  the  needed  information.  Official  an¬ 
nouncements,  current  reports  on  emergency  programs 
and  appropriations,  statements  of  plans,  and  news 
about  what  the  schools  are  doing  are  included  in  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Victory.  The  school  person  who  reads  it 
regularly  has  the  assurance  that  he  knows  about  the 
newest  developments  in  all  types  of  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

For  example,  the  March  18,  1943,  issue  included 
an  article  on  "Army  Clerical  Procedures.”  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  clerical  work  of  the  Army  was  ex¬ 
plained.  "It  may  be  said  that  no  regiment  is  better 
than  its  headquarters,  and  no  headquarters  is  better 
than  its  clerks.”  Then  follow  a  list  of  Army  clerical 
jobs,  an  outline  of  a  course  in  Army  clerical  proce¬ 
dures,  suggested  curriculums,  methods  of  presentation, 
and  reference  materials. 

Not  every  issue  includes  material  on  business  edu¬ 
cation,  but  all  include  items  of  interest  to  ail  men 
and  women  in  education. 

The  August  16,  1943,  issue  carries,  among  other 
items,  articles  on  consumer  education  in  elementary 
schools,  postwar  planning  in  education,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  the  High  School  Victory  Corps. 
In  this  issue  there  is  news  that  $90,000,000  is  avail¬ 
able  for  war-production  training  for  this  fiscal  year 
and  that  the  ESMWT  (Engineering,  Science,  Manage¬ 
ment  War  Training)  program  will  be  continued. 
There  are  announcements,  too,  of  new  publications 
and  of  practices  in  certain  schools. 


Education  for  Victory  provides  the  means  for  ob¬ 
taining  official  information  about  the  activities  and 
plans  of  the  Federal  Government  for  education. 

Management  oi  Manpower 

Asa  S.  Knowles  and  Robert  D.  Thompson, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1943, 
248  pages,  $2.25. 

The  effective  use  of  manpower  is  a  key  problem 
today.  This  book  is  a  practical  guide  to  management 
in  the  handling  of  manpower  problems.  ^ 

The  combined  experience  of  the  authors  includes 
business  ownership,  management  consultation,  dean- 
ship  of  a  school  of  business  administration,  and  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  industrial  engineering.  In  preparation 
for  writing  this  book,  they  have  consulted  many 
business  and  industrial  executives. 

The  book  includes  statements  of  principles,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  practices,  and  suggested  plans  under  ! 
eight  headings:  organization  and  morale,  safety  and 
health,  selection  and  training,  motion  study  and  the 
worker,  time  study,  job  evaluation,  merit  rating,  and 
employee  compensation.  Many  charts  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  included. 

This  practical  study  of  the  management  of  man¬ 
power  has  many  implications  for  all  vocational  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators. 

Consumer  and  Opinion  Research 

The  Questionnaire  Technique,  Albert  B. 
Blankenship,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1943,  238  pages  and  appendix,  $3. 

As  public  opinion  is  especially  important  in  war¬ 
time,  "public-opinion”  polls  are  taken  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  other  nations  as  well.  ( 
The  questionnaire  technique  is  a  tool  of  modern  war-  1 
fare.  I 

Businessmen  have  used  market  research  since  1879. 
Advertisers  test  copy  and  evaluate  advertising  appeals 
by  means  of  surveys  among  consumers.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  has  been  used  as  a  testing  device  since  the 
First  World  War,  when  questions  were  devised  to 
test  intelligence.  The  straw  votes  taken  during  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns  are  in  the  category  of  questionnaire 
surveys.  Surveys  are  today  established  features  of 
business  and  government  administration. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  questionnaire  surveys 
today.  Dr.  Blankenship  has  prepared  this  critical  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  techniques  employed  in  conducting  sur¬ 
veys.  He  not  only  gives  guidance  in  conducting 
surveys,  but  strengthens  the  statements  made  by  cit¬ 
ing  the  results  of  research  and  the  experiences  un¬ 
dergone  in  his  work  as  director  of  market  research. 

The  results  of  research  into  the  wording  of  ques¬ 
tions  are  informative  and  entertaining.  All  topics 
are  treated  in  a  manner  that  increases  reader  interest 
in  surveys. 

Dr.  Blankenship  concludes  that  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  for  surveys  to  continue  their  progress. 
He  says,  "Because  of  the  survey’s  contribution  to 
democracy  and  business,  and  its  probable  improve- 
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ments  in  technique,  the  questionnaire  survey  seems 
destined  to  increase  in  importance  as  a  part  of  our 
way  of  life.” 

Obviously,  the  survey  technique  presented  in  this 
book  can  be  applied  equally  well  to  the  advantage 
of  education  as  to  that  of  government  and  business. 

Career  Guide 

Esther  Eberstadt  Brooke  and  Mary  Roos, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1943,  274 
pages,  $3. 

There  is  temptation,  in  these  days  of  overabund¬ 
ance  of  jobs  for  young  people,  to  fill  present  needs 
with  little  consideration  for  the  future.  Everyone 
who  is  able  to  do  so  must  help  where  needed.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  young  people  will  find 
a  changed  employment  picture  after  the  war.  Then, 
too,  many  of  them  are  now  working  in  jobs  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  consider  lifetime  jobs. 

Even  in  these  days,  guidance  on  careers  must  not 
be  overlooked.  This  book  is  designed  to  help,  pupils 
choose  careers  for  the  postwar  world.  It  sets  forth 
improved  ways  and  means  by  which  aptitudes  may 
be  discovered,  the  relation  of  personal  abilities  and 
interests  to  life  satisfactions,  and  the  techniques  of 
job  finding. 

The  authors  are  engaged  in  guidance,  placement, 
and  personnel  research.  They  address  the  book  di¬ 
rectly  to  young  readers,  giving  anecdotes  of  young 
people’s  actions  as  illustrations. 

They  divide  future  workers  into  three  classes:  "if 
you  can  think  well,”  ”if  you  get  along  well  with 
people,”  and  "if  you  can  use  your  hands  and  tools 
with  ease.”  Those  who  think  well  are  given  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  selecting  a  college.  The  statement  is 
made  that  25  per  cent  of  the  work  done  in  the  United 
States  requires  that  workers  have  social  alertness  of  a 
high  order.  Those  who  can  use  hands  and  tools  with 
ease  are  classified  into  several  groups. 

There  are  questionnaires  for  the  reader  to  check 
in  order  to  help  him  determine  his  interests.  Hints 
on  the  training  needed  for  various  occupations  are 
given. 

'The  authors  do  not  stop  with  selecting  a  career. 
They  add  three  chapters  on  personal  efficiency,  with 
discussions  of  related  topics,  such  as  imagination  and 
habits. 

Any  impression  made  on  a  young  person  now  rela¬ 
tive  to  choosing  a  career  must  be  able,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  to  survive  for  some  time.  Boys  reading 
this  book  may  be  able  to  locate  a  "family  of  occupa¬ 
tions”  for  which  to  prepare  and  then  find  opportunity 
to  use  related  skills  in  the  armed  services.  In  many 
cases,  their  present  experiences  may  uncover  new  in¬ 
terests.  Some  of  the  girls,  however,  may  be  able  to 
select  a  career  now  and  use  present  work  experience 
as  a  part  of  preparation  for  the  career. 

This  book  sets  a  pattern  for  choosing  a  career  and 
thinking  about  plans  for  the  future.  It  should  pro¬ 
mote  thought  and  self-appraisal  beneficial  to  the  young 
person  in  choosing  a  career. 


Credit  Unions:  The  Co-operative 
Finance  Movement 

A  Study  for  Senior  High  School  Courses  on 
Problems  of  American  Democracy.  Q)mmittee 
on  Credit  Unions,  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C., 
April,  1943,  15  cents  a  copy. 

Four  of  the  five  committee  members  who  prepared 
this  study  guide  are  active  as  officers  in  teacher 
credit  unions.  The  fifth  is  director  of  a  state  credit 
union  league. 

The  history,  philosophy,  and  practices  of  credit 
unions  are  studied  in  this  unit,  which  has  been 
geared  to  the  level  of  the  secondary-school  pupil.  The 
unit  was  tried  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  and  found  to  require  twelve  recitation 
and  study  periods  for  completion. 

The  unit  is  complete,  with  outlines,  factual  mate¬ 
rials,  references,  and  tests.  It  is  suitable  for  use  in 
consumer  education,  economics,  or  general  social- 
studies  classes. 

/ob  Relations  Training 

A  Training  Within  Industry  Program.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Training,  War  Manpower  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  free  pamphlet  (6-6564-bu- 
fo-wp),  January,  1943. 

Adequate  supplies  of  machines  and  materials  do 
not  insure  maximum  production.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  many  times  that  human  relations  within  an 
organization  are  a  factor  in  efficiency.  The  keynote 
of  this  training  program  is  that  "results  come  through 
people.” 

So  important  is  the  ability  to  work  well  with 
other  people  that  the  Federal  Government  has  set 
up  a  job-relations  training  program  for  plant  super¬ 
visors.  The  records  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  indicate  that  in  some  cases  plant  efficiency 
has  been  greatly  enhanced,  with  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  as  much  as  100  per  cent  reported  in  at  least 
one  instance. 

The  principles  used  in  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  good  relations  with  the  persons  under  supervi¬ 
sion  are  not  new.  The  unique  feature  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  the  principles  are  presented  in  a  short 
course  with  active  participation  by  each  person  in  the 
class.  The  entire  course  is  completed  in  ten  hours. 

The  pamphlets  describing  this  course  and  those 
telling  about  the  Job  Methods  Training,  Job  Instruc¬ 
tion  Training,  and  the  "How  to  Instruct”  program 
of  distributive  education  have  implications  for  all 
teachers. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
presenting  "cut-and-dried”  courses  worked  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  smallest  detail,  but  these  courses  have 
proven  their  worth.  This  is  a  time  for  action  in¬ 
stead  of  leisurely  discussion.  These  courses  are 
stimulating  and  productive. 

- ♦ - 

Absence  makes  the  war  grow  longer. — Bell 
Telephone  News. 
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Waste  in  War  is  a  Crime 

From  »  Consolidated  Edison  System  Companies 
“Stuffer” 

JUST  because  electricity  is  cheap — don’t  use  it 
carelessly.  Even  where  no  rationing  is  necessary," 
waste  of  any  kind  helps  the  enemy.  This  is  true  of 
electricity,  which  is  made  from  coal  that  uses**  man¬ 
power  and  transportation  facilities  for  its  production 
and  delivery.  . 

Use  electricity  for*®  essential  needs,  especially 
where  it  helps  you  do  your  part  in  winning  the  war 
on  the  home  front.  But  remember,"  wasting  elec¬ 
tricity  in  war  is  a  crime. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  YOU  WASTE 
ELECTRiaTY  WHEN  .  .  . 

.  .  .  your  refrigerator^  needs  defrosting — the 
ice  is  thick  on  the  coils?  That  makes  the  motor 
work  longer,  more  often,  and  gives  you  less**  re¬ 
frigeration.  Putting  hot  foods  into  the  refrigerator, 
opening  the  refrigerator  door*"  unnecessarily,  and 
leaving  it  open  also  make  the  motor  work  overtime. 
Save  by  letting  foods  cool  before*"  storing  them. 

.  .  .  you  toast  one  slice  of  bread  when  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  want  more?  It’s  sheer  waste,  for  a  multi¬ 
slice  toaster  works  just**  as  hard — uses  just  as  much 
electricity — toasting  one  slice  as  it  does  toasting  two 
or'  more. 

.  .  .  you  don’t  disconnect  your  iron  if  called 
away  even  for  a  minute?  Seconds  have  a  way  ot 
mounting  to  minutes.  Care  in**  disconnecting  not 
only  saves  electricity  but  may  also  prevent  scorching. 
Plugging  in  the  iron  before*"  you  are  ready  is  waste¬ 
ful,  too.  Most  irons  will  heat  to  the  required  tem¬ 
perature  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

.  .  .  yout  vacuum  cleaner  bag  needs  emptying? 
Dirt  in  the  bag  cuts  down  the  suction.  You  waste 
electricity  (and  your*"  time)  by  running  the  cleaner 
longer  than  necessary.  Empty  the  bag  each  week — 
brush  it  out  occasionally."* 

Remember!  Every  time  you  waste  electricity  you 
use  w  coal,  tungsten,  copper,  transportation,  and 
slow"*  the  war  effort.  (323) 


"KILLING  TIMF  is  not  murder,  it’s  suicide.’’  (8) 

Learn  a  Little  More  Than  the  Job 
Requires 

WHEN  we  think  of  men  who  have  done  well 
with  their  lives,  too  often  we  see  only  the  special 
rewards  of  success,  not*  the  special  labors  that  made 
it  possible.  The  successful  man  is  one  who  has 


been  willing  to  do  a  little"  more  work  and  assume 
a  little  more  responsibility  than  the  man  who  is 
content  to  "get  by.”  But  that  extra"  work  and 
responsibility  begin  long  before  there  is  any  reward 
in  sight.  TTiey  are  undertaken"  in  advance  by  the 
man  who  realizes  that  an  opportunity,  when  it 
comes,  usually  doesn’t  wait'"  for  him  to  get  ready  ' 
for  it. 

The  farmer  who  gets  the  best  crop  of  corn  in  the 
summer  is  the  one  who  best  prepared'*  the  soil  in 
the  spring. — A.  N.  W'illiams,  President,  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  "Dots  and  Dashes  ” 


Vegetable  Pin  for  Sears’  Offices 

From  "Office  Equipment  Digest" 

WHEN  man  first  decided  to  pin  things  together  he 
probably  snatched  a  thorn  from  the  nearest  bush  and 
made  use  of"  that.  In  these  days  of  emphasis  on  the 
conservation  of  steel,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  one 
of  the  nation’s"  largest  users  of  pins,  has  taken  a  tip 
from  prehistoric  man  and  is  using  thorns. 

Credit  Proctor  J.  Gilbert,"  Sears’  stationery  supply 
buyer,  for  the  idea  of  using  a  vegetable  substitute  for 
an"  item  for  ages  made  of  metal.  In  1940  this  com¬ 
pany  used  more  than  two  hundred  fifty*"  million 
pins,  representing  thirty-two  tons  of  steel;  in  1941, 
three  hundred  thirty-one  million'"  pins — forty-two 
tons  of  steel.  When  the  war  began  and  steel  became  a 
critical  item,  supply  purchasing'"  representatives  fos¬ 
tered  a  conservation  and  salvage  program,  which, 
among  other  results,  reduced  by  half"  the  quantity  of 
steel  pins  used.  Although  1942  produced  a  volume 
of  business  for  Sears  which'"  only  one  other  year  in 
its  history  exceeded,  less  than  one  hundred  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  pins  were  required — twenty*"  tons  of  steel. 

Still  Mr.  Gilbert  was  not  satisfied.  He  thought  of 
toothpick  manufacturers  as  a  source  for**  a  possible 
substitute  for  pins,  but  they  announced  a  shortage  of 
the  sort  of  wood  required.  Manufacturers*"  of  golf 
tees  were  appealed  to,  but  didn’t  find  a  practical  an¬ 
swer,  nor  did  manufacturers  of  plastics.  Sudden*** 
memory  of  the  sharp  prick  of  a  cactus  finally  got  him 
to  thinking  of  the  cactus  needle.*"  Investigations  went 
forward  with  state  authorities  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona;  cactus  samples*"  were  examined 
and  finally,  through  an  organization  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  industrial  use  of®*  natural  resources,  suggestion 
was  made  of  the  thorns  of  the  huisache,  a  tree  whose 
blossoms  are  used  in  the*"  manufacture  of  perfume. 
These  trees  grow  in  large  numbers  in  Mexico,  and 
their  thorns  far  surpass  cactus  needles*"  in  size  and 
toughness. 

Mr.  Gilbert  placed  an  initial  order  for  160,000  of 
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“Fm  in  a  Hurry!” 

By  WILLIAM  HAZLETT  UPSON 

( Concluded  from  the  October  l§tuoJ 

DAVID  CROCKETT  SUGGS*** 
Contractor 

Houses  Moved  Safely,  Speedily,  and  Surely 

Dry  River  Junction,  Texas 
October  31,*”*“  1924 

To  the  Farmers  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Earthworm  City,  Illinois 

Dear  Sir: 


the***  huisache  thorns.  On  their  arrival  in  Chicago 
they  were  distributed  for  tests  through  Sears  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the**  other  ten  mail  order  plants.  Even 
though  they  may  cost  a  bit  more  than  steel  pins,  Mr. 
Gilbert  says  that  if  the  thorns***  give  practical  service, 
they  will  be  ordered  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cut  still 
further  the  company’s  use***  of  steel  pins.  (442) 

•  •  • 

PEANUT  OIL,  now  being  used  for  cooking  and 
salad  oil,  is  used  industrially  in  shaving  lotions, 
cosmetics,**  soaps,  dyes,  and  axle  grease;  and  medi¬ 
cally,  among  other  uses,  in  massage  for  infantile 
paralysis*"  victims.  (42) 

One  Way  of  Accounting  for  the 
Modern  Parasite 

AGES  AGO,  the  Chinese  say,  there  was  a  giant 
called  Panku.  He  was  a  very  husky  fellow,  for  he 
grew"  at  the  dizzy  rate  of  six  feet  a  day,  and  kept 
grow'ing  for  four  thousand  years.  All  that  time 
Panku  was  busy  carving*®  the  universe  out  of  chaos, 
hollowing  the  great  dome  of  the  sky.  At  the  end 
of  four  thousand  years,  Panku*®  died,  and  it  is  his 
body  that  makes  the  earth.  His  veins  are  our  rivers, 
his  bones  are  our  mountains,  his  flesh  is  our  soil.** 

And  where  did  man  come  from?  Why  men  are 
the  fleas  that  lived  on  Panku’s  body.  (93) 

Mileage  Hints 

By  J.  F.  Winchester 
in  “Esso  Marketers” 

IT  is  a  tribute  to  the  engineering  skill  of  American 
ar  manufacturers  that  the  motorist*  rarely  thinks 
of  a  vital  part  of  his  car — the  shock  absorber. 
Shock  absorbers  perform  an  important  function**  in 
the  modern  car — they  take  up  the  excessive  bumpi¬ 
ness,  rock,  and  bounce  that  result  from  fast  travel, 
or  from  driving*®  over  all  types  of  roads.  Lack 
of  efficient  shock  absorbers  can  cause  a  rocky  ride 
for  passengers  in  the"  back  seat,  broken  springs, 
wheel  shimmy,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  skidding  and 
sidesway  can  result. 

Yet,  a  check-up  on  shock*"  absorbers  and  their 
maintenance  takes  but  a  few  minutes.  Such  an  in¬ 
spection  ought  to  be  a  regular  part  oP*  the  season¬ 
al  check-up  which  is  given  the  car. 

Tests  for  the  efficiency  of  shock  absorbers  are  very 
simple.***  You  can  soon  learn  if  shock  absorbers 
have  lost  their  control  by  merely  jumping  on  the 
front  and  then  on  the  reap"  bumper.  If  old  shock 
absorbers  are  worn  out,  the  car  springs  will  move 
too  rapidly  and  the  car  will  continue  to*"  bounce 
excessively  after  you  jump  off  the  bumpers.  The 
service  station  mechanic  gives  three  other  tests — 
for  sideplay,**®  for  leakage  of  shock  absorber  fluid, 
and  for  broken  connections. 

If  an  inspection  reveals  positive^  evidence  of  ex¬ 
cessive  wear,  it  will  prove  economical  in  the  long 
run  to  have  the  complete  shock  absorber*"  units  re¬ 
placed.  However,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
regular  shock  absorber  care  and*"  regular  refilling 
of  the  absorber  with  shcKk  absorber  fluid 
will  help  greatly  in  providing  safe  and"*  economical 
comfort  in  riding.  (286) 


My  new  letter**"  paper  has  come  your  letter  has 
come  please  send  me  the  gear  as  quick  as  possible. 
I’m  in  a  hurry  more  than*^  at  any  time  before  and 
unless  I  can  get  this  mess  straightened  out  I’ll  be  more 
of  a  blowed-up  sucker  than**"  anybody  you  ever  seen. 
And  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  a  rush  I  am  in 
and  send  the  gear  as  quick  as**"  possible,  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  2  very  unfortunate  events  which  has  took  place 
since  my  last  letter.  The  first  was""  last  night. 

Being  Thursday  night  and  my  regular  night  to  call, 

I  went  around  to  see  Miss  Mildred  Rogers,  who,  as"" 

I  have  explained  before,  I  had  expected  to  marry  v^ 
soon,  and  who  used  to  live  down  by  the  depot,  but*** 
is  now  located  temporarily  on  Main  Street  just  in 
front  of  Ferguson’s  Drug  Store.  It  is  not  as  much 
fun*®"  as  it  used  to  be  to  call  at  the  Rogers’  house. 
Formerly  it  was  possible  to  sit  in  the  hammock  on 
the*"  front  porch,  and  as  the  house  set  back  from 
the  street  and  there  was  trees  around  and  no  street 
lights,  a  very  pleasant  evening**"  could  be  had. 

But  at  present  the  front  porch  is  located  in  a  most 
unfortunate  way  just  two  feet  from  the  windows**" 
of  Ferguson’s  Drug  Store,  which  is  all  lighted  up — 
you  know  how  drug  store  windows  is — lots  of  big 
white  lights,  and  all**"  kinds  of  jars  full  of  colored 
water  with  more  lights  shining  through.  And  people 
squeezing  past  between  the  porch  and  the  drug**" 
store  and  going  in  to  get  ice  cream  sodas  or  stopping 
to  crack  bum  jokes  about  me,  which  I  will  not  repeat. 
So**"  you  can  see  that  it  would  not  b6  any  fun  for 
me  and  Mildred  to  sit  in  the  hammock  in  the  evening, 
even""  if  it  was  possible  to  sit  in  the  hammock  which 
it  is  not,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  porch  pillar  to 
which""  the  hammock  is  fastened  has  become  so 
weakened  by  the  jacking  up  of  the  house  that  it 
would  take  very  little""  to  pull  it  over  and  let  the 
whole  porch  roof  down  with  a  bang. 

So  we  decided  that  we  better  sit  in  the  parlor"" 
and  we  had  no  sooner  entered  and  I  was  not  doing 
any  harm  in  any  way  when  Old  Mr.  Rogers  came"" 
in  and  there  was  a  very  painful  scene  which  I  won’t 
describe  only  to  say  that  he  used  such  expressions  as 
"Get**"  out  of  here,’’  and  "I  don’t  want  my  daughter 
keeping  company  with  any  moron,”  which  is  a  word 
he  got  out  of**"  the  Dallas  News. 

So  after  he  had  hollered  around  and  Mildred  had 
cried,  I  left  the  house  in  a  dignified  manner.**"  Being 
a  gentleman  and  always  respectful  to  old  age,  I  did 
not  talk  back  to  him,  the  dirty  crook.  But**"  you  can 
see  why  it  is  I  am  in  a  hurry  for  the  gear. 

The  other  unfortunate  event  was  just  this  a.  m.,**" 
when  old  man  Rogers  went  out  and  hired  twelve 
horses  from  all  over  town  and  also  one  small-size 
flivver  tractor  to**"  move  his  house  up  to  where  he 
wants  it.  He  tried  to  get  a  big  tractor,  but  there  is 
none  in  town  or  nearby  except**"  mine  which  is  broke 
down.  But  there  is  plenty  of  horses  and  there  is  this 
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little  flivver  tractor  that  would  not  be  big***'  enough 
to  pull  the  house  all  by  itself. 

^  this  morning  they  wheeled  my  poor  old  tractor 
out  of  the  way,  and  they  hooked***"  up  to  the  house 
and  there  was  about  a  hundred  people  from  the  town 
and  from  round  about  tlrut  was  helping  with 
advice***®  and  hollering  and  yelling  and  telling  Mr. 
Rogers  how  to  do  it.  And  there  was  I — the  only  prac¬ 
tical****  and  professional  housemover  in  the  city — and 
none  of  them  asked  my  advice  about  anything  and 
so****  it  is  not  my  fault  what  happened. 

When  they  was  all  ready,  Mr.  Rogers  he  stands  up 
and  hollers  out,  "All  ready***" — Go!”  And  the  six 
drivers  yelled  at  the  twelve  horses,  and  all  the  people 
standing  around  began  to  cheer  and  shout.  And**'’ 
the  feller  on  the  little  flivver  tractor  started  up  the 
motor  so  quick  it  made  a  big  noise  and  scared  the 
horses***"  and  all  the  horses  began  jumping  and  heav¬ 
ing  and  they  jerked  the  house  sidewdse,  and  some  of 
the  timbers  slipped,  and**"  the  kitchen  that  I  told  you 
about — it  give  a  little  lurch  and  fell  off  the  house. 
Just  let  go,  and  fell  off. 

So  that****  scared  them,  and  they  unhooked  the 
horses  and  the  flivver  tractor  and  didn’t  try  no  more 
moving,  and  the  house  is  still****  there  all  except  the 
kitchen  which  was  busted  up  so  bad  that  they  finished 
the  job  and  knocked  it  to  pieces  and  took**"  it  away 
in  wheel  barrows. 

One  good  thing  is  that  now  the  traffic  can  get  in 
between  the  house  and  the  post  office***  so  they  don’t 
have  to  detour  any  more.  But  one  very  unfortunate 
thing  was  that  Mrs.  Rogers  happened  to*“"  be  in  the 
kitchen  when  it  fell  off  being  shaken  up  considenible 
but  not  seriously  injured  so**“  you  can  see  that  I  got 
to  have  the  tractor  running  again  so  T  can  move  the 
house  and  I  hope  you  will  send  the***"  gear  at  once 
yours  truly  and  oblige, 

DAVID  CROCKETT  SUGGS 


•  Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 

Makers  of  Earthworm  Tractors*"** 
Earthw’orm  City,  Illinois 

November  2,  1924 

Mr.  David  Crockett  Suggs 
Dry  River  *"*  Junction,  Texas 

Dear  Sir: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  valued  favor  of  Octo¬ 
ber  31  requesting  that**"  we  use  all  possible  haste  in 
sending  you  a  gear  which  you  need  to  repair  your 
tractor.  We  are  also  pleased  to***®  report  the  receipt 
of  one  No.  6843  gear  which  we  shipped  you  on 
October  14***"  and  which  you  returned  unused  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  fit  your  tractor.  We  are 
crediting  your  account***  with  $41.26  C.O.D.,  which 
you  paid  on  this  shipment. 

The  broken  gear  which  you***  sent  as  a  sample  has 
been  carefully  checked  over  by  our  Engineering  De¬ 
partment.  Tliey  report  that  they*""  have  been  unable 
to  identify  this  gear,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
no  gear  similar  to  this*”*  has  ever  been  manufactured 
by  this  company.  We  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  how  this  gear  ever*’*"  came  to  be  on  your  trac¬ 
tor.  We  do  not  make  gears  similar  to  the  one  you 
have  sent  in,  and  it  will  therefore*’*  be  impossible 
for  us  to  supply  you  with  one.  However,  it  is  always 
our  policy  to  be  of  the*’*  greatest  possible  service  to 
Earthworm  owners,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances***  would  be  for 
one  of  our  service  mechanics  to  inspect  your  machine. 

Fortunately,  it  happens  that  Dry  River***  Junction 
is  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  Canyon  Ranch, 
which  has  just  purchased  a  ten-ton  Earthworm  trac¬ 


tor.**"  Consequently  Mr.  Luke  Torkle,  one  of  our  i 
service  men,  will  be  at  Dry  River  Junction  in  a  few  I 
days  to  unload**"  this  tractor  and  drive  it  overland  to  | 
the  ranch.  If  you  desire,  we  will  have  Mr.  Torkle 
stop  off  and  inspect'**’  your  machine,  advising  you 
what  steps  to  take  to  put  it  into  first-class  running 
condition;  or,  if  this  is"*"  impossible,  to  confer  with 
you  in  regard  to  turning  in  your  old  machine  and  pur¬ 
chasing  one  of  our  new"™  models.  Kindly  let  us 
know  what  you  wish  us  to  do  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FREDERICK  R.  OVERTON*"** 
Parts  Department 

TELEGRAM 

Dry  River  Junction  Tex  Nov  4  1924 
Farmers  Friend*""  Tractor  Co 
Earthworm  Cy,  Ill. 

Have  the  guy  come  quick  in  a  hurry 

DAVID  CROCKETT  SUGGS 

Farmers’*""  Friend  Tractor  Co 
Service  Man’s  Report 

Written  At:  Dry  River  Junction,  Texas 
Date:  November  7,“"  1924 
Written  By:  Luke -Torkle,  Serviceman 
Subject:  Tractor  belonging  to  D.  C.  Suggs 

Reached  here®*"  7  a.  m.  Unloaded  tractor  for  Can-  I 
yon  Ranch,  and  will  drive  it  over  tomorrow.  I 

Before  I  had  a  chance®""  to  look  up  D.  C.  Suggs,  I 
the  mayor  and  prominent  citizens  urgently  requested  t 
me  to  use  the  new  tractor®""  to  move  a  house  that  was  | 
blocking  the  main  street.  This  looked  like  good 
advertising  for  us,  especially  as  the®"*"  county  commis¬ 
sioner  here  is  expecting  to  buy  a  tractor  for  road 
work.  Accordingly,  I  spent  the  morning®’"  moving 
the  house  to  where  they  wanted  it,  and  then  looked  up 
Mr.  Suggs. 

Found  he  has  left  town.  It  is  reported  that®’"  he 
was  shot  at  three  times  yesterday  by  a  man  called 
Rogers,  but  escaped.  Last  night  he  sold  his  entire  prop¬ 
erty,®’"  consisting  of  a  second-hand  tractor,  an  old  fliv, 
one  radio  set,  and  the  good  will  in  a  house-moving 
business®*"  for  $450.  He  then  took  the  train  north 
with  a  girl  called  Mildred  Rogers  of  this  place. 

I®’*  inspected  the  tractor  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Suggs.  No  wonder  we  couldn’t  supply  him  with  re¬ 
pairs  for  it.®”"  It  is  not  one  of  our  tractors.  It  has  no 
name  plate,  but  I  was  able  to  identify  it  as  a  1920®** 
model  Steel  Elephant  Tractor,  made  by  the  S.  E.  Trac¬ 
tor  Company  of  Indianapolis.  I®*"  talked  on  the 
’phone  with  Mrs.  Joseph  Banks,  whose  husband  for¬ 
merly  owned  a  tractor.  She  says  her  husband  sold  the 
old®""  Earthworm  Tractor  three  years  ago  to  a  man  in 
Dallas.  Mr.  Banks  owned  four  or  five  different  kinds 
of  tractors.®""  Mrs.  Banks  remembered  he  had  once 
bought  tractor  parts  from  the  Farmers’  Friend  Tractor 
Company. 

In  regard  to  your®*®  suggestion  that  Mr.  Suggs 
might  be  persuaded  to  buy  a  new  tractor,  I  think  this 
is  hardly  possible.  It®*"  is  reported  that  before  he 
left,  Mr.  Suggs  stated  that  he  and  Miss  Rogers  would 
be  married  and  would  locate®*"  in  Chicago.  He  was 
uncertain  what  business  he  would  take  up,  but  said 
very  emphatically  it  would  be®*"  nothing  in  any  way 
connected  with  house  moving,  or  with  tractors  or  any 
kind  of  machinery.  (5379) 

[Copyright,  1935,  by  Wm.  Hasktl  C/pion.] 
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Dear  Mr.  Forest: 


Easy  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  Seven  of  the  Manual 
By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr,  Ainsworth: 

The  surgeon  who  is  taking  care  of  my  mother  and 
father  asserts  that  the  thermometer‘s  you  sold  me 
several  months  ago  does  not  work  properly. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me,  for  I  have'“ 
never  used  the  thermometer  before.  /  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Shall  I  return  it  to  you  to  be“ 

I  repaired — or  is  it  possible  to  repair  a  thermometer? 

Very  truly  yours,  (75) 

Dear  Burt: 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  neither  you  nor  your 
brother  plans  to  spend  any  time  next  summer  in  our 
largess  modern  cottage  in  northern  Maine. 

/  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  reconsider  and 
arrange  to  be"  with  me  for  at  least  a  jew  weeks. 

Sincerely  yours,  (49) 

Dear  Mrs.  Temple: 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain 
a  condensation  of  the*  evidence  given  in  court  by 
Captain  Dayton?  There  are  only  a  few  items  that 
are  of  value  and  I  cannot"  see  the  wisdom  of  taking 
'  the  time  to  obtain  the  full  record. 

I  1  am  having  Mr.  Burton,  who  is  an"  attorney  and 
a  patent  expert,  to  dinner  tomorrow.  I  hope  to  talk 
over  the  Captain’s  evidence  with  him.*®  It  wouldn’t 
I  surprise  me  to  learn  that  the  Captain’s  case  has  no 
[  merit  and  that  he  would  be  smart  to  drop  it. 

1  I  shair"  await  an  early  reply  from  you. 

Yours  truly,  (109) 

Dear  Mr,  Smart: 

)  After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  soil  on  your  father’s 
farm  in  eastern  Maine  I  am  certain^  that  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  you  need  not  worry  about  growing  the 
tomatoes  you  plan  to  plant. 

/  want  to"  warn  you,  though,  that  the  barns  are 
in  bad  shape  and  urgently  need  repairing.  If  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  you"  to  journey  to  Maine  to  take 
care  of  this  yourself,  I  suggest  that  you  obtain  a 
manager  to  relieve  you  of"  this  detail. 

I  am  enclosing  an  itemized  statement  of  my  ex¬ 
penses  for  a  period  of  ten  days — the*"  time  I  spent 
surveying  your  farm. 

Cordially  yours,  (109) 


Easy  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual 
By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 
Dear  Dr.  U'^est: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  pay  my  dentist  bill  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  the  biggest  bill  I  have*  to  pay  and  it  has 
come  just  at  a  time  when  my  expenses  are  the  highest. 
My  oldest  son  is  quite  ill  and  our"  physician  has 
recommended  that  he  spend  a  month  or  two  out  West 
and  get  a  good  rest.  My  youngest  son  has  jusf^  re¬ 
covered  from  an  illness  that  lasted  several  months. 

I  shall  do  my  best  to  take  care  of  my  dentist  bill 
u/"  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Yours  truly,  (88) 


Mr.  Diamond  demanded  today  that  the  House  con¬ 
sider  the  amendment  that  he*  recommended  extending 
the  time  in  which  business  reports  must  be  submitted 
to  the  committee.  I  told  him  that"  the  House  in¬ 
tended  to  consider  the  amendment  in  a  week  or  two 
and  I  reminded  him  that  he  submitted  it  only  two  or 
three  days  ago.  I  also  told  him  that  the  House  was 
working  under  tremendous  diflSculties."  I  tried  to  put 
his  mind  at  ease  by  telling  him  that  I  was  sure  the 
amendment  would  ultimately  be**  adopted.  Can  you 
advise  me  when  the  House  will  get  around  to  the 
amendment  so  that  I  may  have  definite’^  facts  on  the 
subject? 

Yours  truly,  (126) 


I  am  not  able  to  say  definitely  at  this  time  just 
when  my  son-in-law  will  be  able*  to  see  you  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter  of  publishing  his  new  book.  It 
will  be  out  of  the  question  for  him  to"  be  here  within 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  is  having  at  his  office.  7"  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  another  two  or  three  months  before 
he  is  free. 

As  I  have  worked  quite  closely"  with  my  son-in- 
law  on  his  book,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  me 
go  over  it  with  you.  Needless  to  say,  I“*  should  be 
happy  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  you.  The  best 
time  for  me  would  be  the  early  part  of  next  month 
as  I  am’*  now  planning  to  take  a  few  days’  vacation. 

Yours  truly,  (130) 


Easy  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapter  Nine  of  the  Manual 
By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  I  proceed  immediately 
with  the  preparation*  of  a  financial  statement  of  our 
association.  The  president  has  frequently  asked  me 
for  one,  and  I"  have  on  numerous  occasions  indicated 
to  him  that  it  would  be  ready  soon.  I  have  canceled 
all  my"  engagements  for  the  coming  week  to  give 
this  matter  my  entire  attention. 

May  I  count  on  your  cooperation*^  in  obtaining 
some  of  the  information  necessary  for  this  financial 
statement  ? 

Yours  truly,  (98) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  cost  of  making  the  additions  you  mention  will 
be  about  ^30,000  and  will  require*  about  a  hundred 
men  to  do  the  work.  $20,000  of  this  will  go  for  labor, 
$10,000’*’  for  materials. 

If  you  do  not  have  this  amount  of  cash  at  hand,  I 
am  sure  you  can  prevail  upon  the  bank"  to  lend  it  to 
you  because  you  have  splendid  collateral.  The  rate  is 
six  per  cent.  The  bank  is  open  every"  day  from 
ten  o’clock  to  four  o’clock,  except  on  Saturd^s,  when 
it  is  open  from  ten  o’clock  to  one  o’clock. 

Yours  truly,  (103) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

I  received  a  memorandum  today  from  Mr.  French 
of  the  Union  Manufacturing  Corporation,  saying  that 
the  unpaid  balance  on  our  account  was  $80.  There 
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is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that*  I  patd  the  bill  imme¬ 
diately  on  my  arrival  at  the  office  on  June  16,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  regular"  discount.  As  I  am  busily  engaged 
at  this  time  in  operating  our  plant  in  the  South  during 
the  absence  of  the  manager,  will  you  please  co¬ 
operate  with  Mr.  French  and  look  into  the  matter 
at  the  first  moment*"  convenient  to  you. 

If  there  is  any  balance  due,  which  I  doubt,  please 
answer  Mr.  French’s  memorandum  and**  mail  me  a 
duplicate  at  Post  Office  Box  21,  Charlotte  1,  North 
Carolina. 

Sincerely,  (138) 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

May  I  ask  you  to  cooperate  in  obtaining  a  young 
man  who  has  a  knowledge  of*  financial  practices. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Yours  truly,  (32) 

The  Cave  on  Thunder  Cloud 

From  “More  Tish” 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 
Part  II 

We  were  terribly  thirsty,  but  none  of  us  cared  to 
drink  from  the  cemetery  well;  in  fact,  the  question** 
of  water  bothered  us  all  that  day.  The  suitcases  were 
heavy,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  Aggie  said  she^  could 
go  no  farther.  Tish  was  furious. 

"I  told  you  how  it  would  be!”  she  said.  ’’For 
about  forty  years  you  haven’t*"  used  your  legs  except 
to  put  shoes  and  stockings  on.  Of  course  they  won’t 
carry  you.” 

We  got  her  to  go  on  finally,***  and  at  the  next  well 
we  boiled  a  pailful  of  water  and  made  some  tea.  We 
found  a  grove  beside  the  road  and  built  a**®  fire  in 
our  stove  there,  and  while  Modestine  was  grazing  we 
sat  and  soaked  our  feet  in  a  brook  and  looked  for 
blisters.  Tish***  calculated  that  as  we  had  been 
walking  for  six  hours  we’d  probably  gone  twenty-two 
miles.  But  I  believe  it**"  was  about  eight. 

While  we  drank  our  tea  and  ate  the  luncheon 
Hannah  had  put  up,  we  discussed  our  plans.  Tish’s 
original**"  scheme  had  been  to  follow  the  donkey;  but 
as  he  would  not  move  without  some  one  ahead,  lead¬ 
ing  him,  this  was***  not  feasible. 

”We  want  to  keep  away  from  the  beaten  path.” 
Tish  said,  with  a  pickle  in  one  hand  and  her  cup  in**® 
the  other.  "I’m  in  favor  of  heading  straight  for  the 
mountain.” 

"I’m  not,”  I  said  firmly.  "Here  in  civilization*** 
we  can  find  a  barn  on  a  rainy  night." 

"There  are  plenty  of  caves  in  the  mountain,”  said 
Tish.  "Besides,  to  get  the  real**"  benefit  of  this  we 
ought  to  sleep  out,  rain  or  shine.  A  gentle  rain  hurts 
no  one.” 

We  rested  for  two  hours;  it**"  was  very  pleasant. 
Modestine  ate  all  that  was  left  of  the  luncheon,  and 
Aggie  took  a  nap  with  her  head  on  her***  suitcase.  If 
we  had  not  had  the  suitcases  we  should  have  been 
quite  contented.  Tish,  with  her  customary  ability,*** 
solved  that. 

"We  need  only  one  suitcase,”  she  declared.  "We 
can  leave  the  other  two  at  this  farmhouse  and  pack 
a***  few  things  for  each  of  us  in  the  one  we  take 
along.  Then  we  can  take  turns  carrying  it.” 

Aggie  wakened  finally**"  and  was  rather  more 
docile  about  the  suitcases  than  we  had  expected.  Pos¬ 
sibly  she  would  have  been  more^  indignant;  but  her 


feet  had  swollen  so  while  she  had  her  shoes  off  that 
she  could  hardly  get  them  on  at  all,  and  for**"  the 
remainder  of  the  day  her  mind  was,  you  may  say, 
in  her  feet. 

At  four  we  stopped  again  and  made  more  tea.  The 
ned***'  had  begun  to  rise  toward  the  hills  and  the 
farmhouses  were  fewer.  Ahead  of  us  loomed  Thunder 
Cloud  Mountain,  with  the^**  Camel’s  Back  to  the 
right  of  it.  'The  road  led  up  the  valley  between. 

It  was  hardly  a  road  at  all,  being  a**"  grassgrown 
wagontrack  with  not  a  house  in  a  mile.  Aggie  was 
lad  of  the  grass,  for  she  had  taken  off  her  shoes 
y**"  that  time  and  was  carrying  them  slung  over  her 
shoulder  on  the  end  of  her  parasol.  We  were  on  the  \ 
lower***  slope  of  the  mountain  when  we  heard  the 
green  automobile. 

It  was  coming  rapidly  from  behind  us.  Aggie 
had"***  just  time  to  sit  on  a  bank — and  her  feet — be¬ 
fore  it  came  in  sight.  It  was  a  long,  low,  bright-green 
car  and  there  were  four*®*  men  in  it.  They  were  bent 
forward,  looking  ahead,  except  one  man,  who  sat  so 
he  could  see  behind  him. 

They  came  on**"  us  rather  suddenly,  and  the  man 
who  was  looking  back  yelled  to  us  as  they  passed,  but 
what  with  noise  and  dust  I  couldn’t*®"  make  out  what 
he  said.  The  next  moment  the  machine  flew  ahead 
and  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 

"What  did  he  say?”*®"  I  asked. 

"I  don’t  know,”  returned  Tish  absently,  staring 
after  them.  "Probably  asked  us  if  we  wanted  a  ride. 
Lizzie,**"  those  men  had  guns!” 

"Fiddlesticks!”  I  said. 

"Guns!”  repeated  Tish  firmly. 

"Well,  what  of  it?  Our  donkey  has  a  gun.” 

And***  as  at  that  instant  the  sleeping-bags  and  pro¬ 
visions  slid  gently  round  under  Modestine’s  stomach, 
the  green  automobile**"  and  its  occupants  passed  out 
of  our  minds  for  a  while. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  the  things  on  Modestine’s 
back**"  again  we  were  convinced  he  had  been  a  mis¬ 
take.  He  objected  to  standing  still  to  be  reloaded,  and 
even***  with  Tish  at  his  head  and  Aggie  at  his  tail  he 
kept  turning  in  a  circle,  and,  in  fact,  Mally  kicked  out 
at”*®  Aggie  and  stretched  her  in  the  road.  Then,  too, 
his  back  was  not  flat  like  a  horse’s.  It  went  up  to  a 
sort  of  peak,  and***  was  about  as  handy  to  pack  things 
on  as  the  ridgepole  of  a  roof. 

At  twilight  we  found  a  sort  of  recess  in**"  the  val¬ 
ley,  level  and  not  too  thickly  wooded,  and  while  Tish 
and  I  set  up  the  stove  and  lighted  a  fire  Aggie”" 
spread  out  the  sleeping-bags  and  got  supper  ready. 
We  had  canned  salmon  and  potato  salad.  We  ate 
ravenously**"  and  then,  taking  off  our  shoes  and  our 
walking  suits,  and  getting  into  our  flannel  kimonos 
and  putting  up*"  our  crimps — for  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  lapse  into  slovenly  personal  habits — we 
were  ready  for  the  night.*** 

Tish  said  there  were  all  sorts  of  animals  on  Thun¬ 
der  Cloud,  so  we  built  a  large  fire  to  keep  them  away. 
Tish  said  this**"  was  the  customary  thing,  being  done 
in  all  the  adventure  books  she  had  read. 

Aggie  had  to  be  helped  into**"  her  sleeping-bag,  her 
fur  coat  having  been  rather  skimp.  But,  once  in,  she 
said  it  was  heavenly,  and  she  was  asleep*""  almost 
immediately.  Tish  and  I  followed,  and  I  found  I 
had  placed  my  bag  over  a  stone.  I  was,  however,**" 
too  tired  to  get  up. 

I  lay  and  looked  at  the  stars  twinkling  above  the 
treetops,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  people***  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  look  at  than  a  wallpapered  ceiling.  Tish, 
next  to  me,  was  yawni^. 

She  went  to  sleep  at**"  once,  but  I  lay  there  think¬ 
ing.  The  last  thing  I  remember  was  wishing  we  had 
brou^t  a  dog.  Even  a  box  of  cigars**"  would  have 
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been  some  protection — we  could  have  lighted  one  and 
stuck  it  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  as  if  a  man  was**" 
mounting  guard  over  the  camp.  This  idea,  of  course, 
was  not  original.  It  was  done  first  by  Mr.  Sher¬ 
lock*^  Holmes,  the  detective. 

It  must  have  been  toward  dawn  that  I  roused,  with 
a  feeling  that  some  one  was  looking  down  at  me. 
Th^**  nre  was  very  low  and  Aggie  was  sleeping  with 
her  mouth  open.  ^  got  up  on  my  elbow  and  stared - 
round.  There  was***  nothing  in  sight,  but  through 
the  trees  I  heard  a  rustling  of  leaves  and  the  crackling 
of  brushwood.  Whatever  it  was  it**  had  gone.  I 
turned  over  and  before  long  went  to  sleep  a»in. 

At  daylight  I  was  roused  by  raindrops  splashing  on 
my**  face.  I  sat  up  hastily.  Aggie  was  sleeping  with 
the  flap  of  her  bag  over  her  head,  and  Tish,  under 
an’"®  umbrella,  was  sitting  fully  dressed  on  a  log, 
poring  over  her  road  map.  When  I  sat  up  she 
glanced  over  at  me.*”* 

"I  think  I  know  where  we  are  now,  Lizzie,”  she 
said.  "Thunder  Cloud  Mountain  is  on  our  left,  and 
that  hill  there  to  the  right*’"  is  the  Camel's  Back.  The 
road  goes  ri^t  up  Thunder  Cloud  Glen.” 

I  looked  at  the  fire,  which  was  out;  at  Modestine, 
standing**"  meekly  by  the  tree  to  which  he  was  tied; 
at  the  raindrops  funding  off  Aggie's  prostrate  figure 
— and  I  rebelled.**"  Every  muscle  was  sore;  it  hurt 
me  even  to  yawn. 

"Letitia  Carbeiry!”  I  said  indignantly.  "You  don’t 
meanf“  to  tell  me  that,  rain  or  no  rain,  you  are 
going  on?” 

"Certainly  I  am  going  on,”  said  Tish,  shutting  her 
law.  "You***®  and  Aggie  needn’t  come.  You  asked 
yourselves;  I  didn’t.” 

Well,  that  was  true,  of  course.  I  crawled  out,  and 
going  over,  prodded***®  at  Aggie  with  my  foot. 

"Aggie,"  I  said,  "it  is  raining  and  Tish  is  going  on 
anyhow.  Will  you  go  on^  with  her  or  start  back 
home  with  me?” 

But  Aggie  refused  to  do  either.  She  was  terribly 
stiff  and  she  had  slept  neat***  a  bed  of  Mayapple 
blossoms.  In  the  twilight  she  had  not  noticed  them, 
and  they  always  bring  her  hayfever. 

"I’b?*"  goi’g  to  stay  right  here,"  she  said  firmly 
between  sneezes.  "You  cad  go  back  or  forward  or 
whatever  you  please;  I"*®  shad’t  bove." 

Tish  was  marking  out  a  route  on  the  road  map  by 
making  holes  with  a  hairpin,  and  now  she  got  up  and 
faced^  us. 

"Very  well,”  she  said.  "Then  get  your  things  out 
of  the  suitcase,  which  happens  to  be  mine.  Lizzie, 
the  canned  beans  and  the""  sardines  are  yours.  Aggie, 
your  potato  salad  is  in  those  six  screw-top  jars.  Come, 
Modestine.” 

She  untied  the  beast**"  and,  leading  him  over, 
loaded  her  sleeping-bag  and  her  share  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  on  his  back.  She  did  not  glance  at**"  us.  At 
the  last,  when  she  was  ready,  she  picked  up  her  rifle 
and  turned  to  us. 

"I  may  not  be  back  for  a  week  or""  ten  days,”  she 
said  icily.  "If  I’m  longer  than  two  weeks  you  can 
start  Charlie  Sands  out  with  a  posse." 

Charlie  Sands""  is  her  nephew. 

"Come,  Modestine,”  said  Tish  again,  and  started 
along.  It  was  raining  briskly  by  that  time,  and"" 
thundering  as  if  a  storm  was  coming.  Aggie  broke 
down  suddenly. 

"Tish!  Tish!”  she  wailed.  "Oh,  Lizzie,  she’ll 
never  get  back**"  alive.  Never!  We’ve  killed  her.” 

"She’s  about  killed  us!”  I  snarled. 

"She’s  coming  back!” 

Sure  enough,  Tish  had  turned  and  was  stalking**" 
back  in  our  direction. 

"I  ought  to  leave  you  where  you  are,”  she  said  dis¬ 


agreeably,  "but  it’s  going  to  storm.  If*"*  you  decide 
to  be  sensible,  somewhere  up  the  valley  is  the  cave 
Charlie  Sands  hid  in  when  he  ran  away.  I***  think  I 
can  find  it.” 

It  was  thundering  louder  now,  and  Aggie  was  giv¬ 
ing  a  squeal  with  every  peal.  We  were**"  too  far 
gone  for  pride.  I  helped  her  out  of  her  sleeping-bag 
and  we  started  after  'Tish  and  the  donkey.  The  rain 
poured*®"  down  on  us.  At  every  step  torrents  from 
Thunder  Qoud  and  the  Camel’s  Back  soaked  us.  'The 
wind  howled  up  the  ravine""  and  the  lightning  played 
round  the  trectops. 

We  traveled  for  three  hours  in  that  downpour. 

ONLY  once  did  Tish  speak,  and  then  we***  could 
hardly  hear  her  above  the  rush  of  water  and  the  roar 
of  the  wind. 

"There’s  one  comfort,”  she  said,  wading  along***" 
knee-deep  in  a  torrent.  "These  warm  rains  give  no¬ 
body  cold.” 

An  hour  later  she  spoke  again,  but  that  was  at  the 
end**"  of  that  journey. 

"I  don’t  believe  this  is  the  right  valley  after  all,” 
she  said.  "I  don’t  see  any  cave.”  We  stopped  to*** 
take  our  bearings,  as  you  may  say,  and  as  we  stood 
there,  looking  up,  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  saw  a 
man  with  a  gun^  peering  down  at  us  from  a  ledge 
far  above.  But  the  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and 
neither  Tish  nor  Aggie  had  seen**"  him  at  all.  (3722) 

(To  hB  eoniinmed  next  nutnth) 

•  •  • 

WHEN  a  pessimist  comes  to  the  forks  in  a  road, 
he  figures  both  roads  go  wrong.  (14) 


Mark  Twain’s  Answer 

MARK  'TWAIN  in  his  early  days  was  an  editor 
of  a  Missouri  newspaper.  A  superstitious  sub¬ 
scriber"  wrote  him  that  he  had  found  a  spider  in 
his  paper  and  asked  whether  that  was  a  sign  of 
good  or  bad  luck.  'The**  humorist  wrote  this  answer 
and  printed  it: 

"Old  Subscriber:  Finding  a  spider  in  your  paper 
was  neither  good  not"  bad  luck  for  you.  'The  spider 
was  merely  looking  over  your  paper  to  see  which 
merchant  is  not  advertising,"  so  that  he  can  ^  to 
that  store,  spin  his  web  across  the  door,  and  live  a 
life  of  undisturbed  peace  ever  afterwards.”  (100) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Acknowledging  Publishers’  Cooperation 
in  the  War  Effort 


No  problem  touches  more  intimately  the  welfare  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in*  our  country  than 
the  threat  of  rise  in  prices.  'The  war  has  created  a 
tremendously  increased  spendable  income,"  and  at  the 
same  time  has  reduced  the  supply  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  available  to  civilian  consumers.  Unless  con¬ 
trolled,  these  two  elements  can  set  in  motion  an 
inflationary  spiral  that  would  cause  serious"  economic 
disorganization.  'This  not  only  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  war  effort  but  could*"  make  difficult  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  peace  to  come. 

The  task  of  holding  the  line**  against  inflation  is 
one  that  requires  closest  cooperation  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  government.’"  Government  controls  can 
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Textbook  Leadership 

in  Advanced  Shorthand 

GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING  ,  by  John  Robert  Gregg. 


New,  Revised  Edition,  one  semester,  80  lessons .  ^1.20,  list 

One-Year  Course,  160  lessons .  ^1.50,  list 

For  Colleges  (1943  text — new  throughout) .  ^1.60,  list 


These  three  texts  follow  the  famous  Gregg  speed-building  plan,  which,  in  a  weekly  cycle, 
presents  study  and  practice  on  review  of  principles,  advanced  phrasing,  transcription,  and 
dictation  material  for  building  sustained  writing  skill.  These  texts  include  a  generous 
supply  of  shorthand  plate  material.  All  are  lesson-planned — 40-minute  assignments. 

RATIONAL  DICTATION  STUDIES,  by  McNamara  and  Eaten.  An  advanced 
shorthand  text,  new  from  cover  to  cover,  organized  into  five- sections;  (1)  Word-Re¬ 
tention  Exercises;  (2)  Repetition  Exercises;  (3)  Business  Letters  arranged  from  short  to 
long  and  from  easy  to  difficult;  (4)  Articles;  (5)  New  York  State  Regent  Examinations. 
Margins  filled  with  shorthand  outlines  placed  opposite  the  words  they  represent — a  visible 
vocabulary  with  no  key  needed.  List  price,  51.32. 

GRAPHIC  TRANSCRIPTION,  by  Berlin,  Nunes,  and  Fromberg.  A  new,  all-short- 
hand  text  containing  80  assignments.  Used  in  manuscript  by  the  authors,  who  are 
teachers  in  the  largest  public  school  in  the  country,  which  holds  many  prizes  for  the 
exceptional  accomplishment  of  its  shorthand  students.  Original  pen  sketches  by  a  well- 
known  artist  illustrate  each  assignment.  A  basic  English  principle  is  incorporated  in  each 
assignment.  Thought  questions  on  the  content  of  the  letters  and  vocabulary-building 
exercises  are  also  included.  List  Price,  ^1.50. 

SPEED  DRILLS  IN  GREGG  SHORTHAND,  by  Leslie  and  Zoubek.  Eighty  40- 
minute  assignments  of  material  for  advanced  shorthand  classes.  An  all-shorthand  text 
that  emphasizes  transcription  and  writing  speed.  Shorthand  plates  written  by  three 
certified  shorthand  reporters.  List  Price,  ^1.50. 

GREGG  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION,  by  Renshaw  and  Leslie.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  program  for  the  development  of  transcription  skill  and  writing  speed  in  the 
advanced  shorthand  class.  Written  by  authors  who  are  experienced  in  teaching  and  in 
office  work.  List  Price,  $1.50. 

DIRECT-METHOD  MATERIALS  FOR  GREGG  SHORTHAND,  SECOND 
EDITION,  by  Brewington  and  Soutter.  Makes  an  excellent  all-shorthand  reading  book 
for  the  second  year  of  shorthand.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  content  deals  with  traits  and 
attitudes  that  are  essential  to  successfully  filling  a  job  as  stenographer  or  secretary.  List 
Price,  $1.72. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 
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do  only  part  of  the  job.  Voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  civilians  is  essential**®  if  success  is  to  be  achieved  in 
this  program. 

The  educational  campaign  sponsored  by  48 1’"" 
magazines  is  an  outstanding  example  of  public  service 
during  the  war  emergency  because”®  an  important 
medium  has  been  put  to  work  to  explain  the  infla¬ 
tionary  problem  to  the  people  and*”  tell  them  how 
they  can  help  in  dealing  with  it. 

1  am  confident  this  cooperation  will  continue  as 
long*”  as  the  need  exists. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (251) 

Dear  Mr.  Winger: 

The  Magazine  Publishers’  Campaign  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  example  of  the  manner”  in  which  established 
media  and  OWI  can  cooperate  in  carrying  important 
war”  messages  to  the  public. 

I  wish  you  would  convey  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  magazine  publishers*®  of  the  country  for  their 
splendid  contribution. 

As  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  the  battle  against 
inflation*®  is  one  of  the  very  most  important  ones  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  war  effort  but  with  regard*®"  to 
the  postwar  period.  I  hope,  therefore,  we  can  count 
on  you  to  keep  up  your  great  effort. 

Very  truly  yours,*” 

Palmer  Hoyt 
Director 

Domestic  Branch,  OWI  (131) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

ELDERLY  LADY:  I’m  so  worried  about  my  grand¬ 
son,  Paddy  McMullin.  He  wrote  his  ma  that  he’s 
been  running”  around  with  a  jeep. 

Second  Elderly  Lady:  Why,  Mary,  that’s  nothing  to 
worry  about.  A  jeep  is  a  little”  automobile  used  by 
the  army. 

"Well,  Annie,  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  that.  1  thought 
a  jeep  was  a  female  Jap.’’  (60) 

•  •  • 

HE:  Your  face  is  strangely  familiar.  Tifl  sure  I 
have  seen  you  somewhere. 

She:  Yes,  you  have.  You  saw  me  standing  in  a” 
street  car  yesterday,  all  the  way  from  Main  street  to 
196th  street,  while  you  sat.  (36) 

•  •  • 

MOTHER:  Joey-Lou,  a  child  of  seven  should  go 
to  bed  at  seven  o’clock  and  a  child  of  eight  at  eight 
o’clock.” 

Joey-Lou:  Then  at  that  rate,  mother,  an  old  woman 
of  thirty-two,  like  you,  could  never  go  to  bed  at  all. 
(39) 

•  •  • 

SUPERINTENDENT:  But  you’re  asking  for  a 
rather  high  salary,  seeing  that  you  know  nothing  about 
this  type”  of  teaching. 

Teacher:  But,  you  see,  not  knowing  the  work 
makes  it  so  much  harder  for  me.  (35) 

•  •  • 

LECTURER  (who  has  spoken  for  two  hours):  I 
shall  not  keep  you  much  longer.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
spoken  at  rather”  great  length.  There  is  no  clock 
in  the  room,  and  I  must  apologize  for  not  having  a 
watch  with  me. 

A  Voice:  'There’s”  a  calendar  behind  you,  mister! 
(46) 


Speed  Up! 

(Savemhfir  O,  G.  4,  Memb«r»hip  Te»t) 

ABOUT  THIS  TIME  of  the  school  year  students 
begin  to  show  their  potential  ability  as  shorthand 
writers  and”  typists.  Some  will  have  fallen  behind 
because  they  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  prac¬ 
ticing,  while  others”  will  be  feeling  the  thrill  of  little 
bursts  of  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  typing. 

If  you  find  shorthand  easy,®®  as  many  will,  why  not 
strive  for  reporting  speed  instead  of  merely  practicing 
enough  to  cover  each  day’s*®  assignment?  Have  some¬ 
one  dictate  the  simple  little  sentences  and  letters  from 
your  textbooks  or  from  this  magazine*®®  to  you  at 
home.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  this  accel¬ 
erates  your  speed  and  how  much  easier  your  class’” 
work  will  become. 

The  secretary  who  can  also  attend  board  meetings 
and  report  them  has  a  jolly  lot.  (139) 


A  Message  for  Dad 

(Junior  O.  C,  A.  Test  for  November) 

Dear  "Snooks”: 

Tell  Dad  he  didn’t  see  anything  in  the  last  war  to 
equal  what  I  have  already  seen  in  this  one,”  and  to 
come  on  in.  There  is  always  room  for  one  more,  and 
maybe  we  fellows  could  benefit  from  his  experience.” 
Tell  him  he  might  relate  some  of  those  "bedtime” 
stories  around  dusk  when  the  Jerries  come  over  and 
drop  a  load”  of  bombs.  Tell  him  we’ll  get  cozy  to¬ 
gether  in  a  foxhole  and  recall  the  good  old  days  in  a 
trench  when  at  least*®  a  couple  of  fellows  would  have 
room  to  move  around  while  the  pellets  were  flying. 

The  G)lonel  was  right:  the  tents  are*®®  waterproof 
now;  it  is  only  the  ground  creepers  that  have  bothered 
us  since  that  first  night. 

Love  to  you  and  Dad, 

Al.  (119) 

Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson: 

Some  people  may  be  able  to  pull  down  the  shades 
and  let  the  housework  go,  but  a  goldfish  is”  always 
in  the  public  eye.  He’s  got  to  keep  things  neat  and 
tidy  at  all  times,  for  there’s  no  telling  who’ll  be  drop¬ 
ping”  by  to  look  the  place  over  next! 

Businessmen,  be  they  hotel  or  restaurant  owners, 
hospital  superintendents”  or  building  managers,  are 
in  much  the  same  position.  'Their  quarters,  too,  are 
on  constant  parade  and  must  pass”  inspection  in  every 
detail,  at  any  hour. 

It’s  a  goldfish’s  life,  all  right,  and  a  good  thing  that 
Wyandotte*®®  cleaning  compounds  are  available  every¬ 
where  to  help  do  the  job.  From  floors  to  fixtures, 
from  dishes  to'”  laundry,  speedy  Wyandotte  Products 
ease  cleaning  operations,  assure  results  that  win  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  most*”  exacting  critics. 

"Wyandotte”  is  the  word  to  remember  wherever 
cleaning  is  done;  mark  it  down. 

Yours  sincerely,  (160) 

Dear  Madam: 

'The  sample  of  Wright’s  Silver  Cream,  which  you 
requested,  is  being  sent  to  you  under  separate  cover.” 
We  are  sure  you  will  find  this  product  one  of  the 
most  useful  articles  in  your  home,  and  the  enclosed 
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Are  You  Teaching  A  New 
Subject  This  Year? 

Are  You  a  Graduate 
Student? 

H  5*0,  you  will  want  a  copy  of  the  BUSINKSS 
hDUCATION  INDEX  and  of  the  BIBLI¬ 
OGRAPHY  OF  RESEARCH  STUDIES  IN 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  1920-1940.  These 
two  publications,  sponsored  by  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon,  are  invaluable  to  the  ambitious  business 
teacher  and  graduate  student. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  INDEX  lists  all 
business-education  articles  for  the  calendar  year 
by  subject  and  author.  If  you  want  to  be  sure 
to  have  every  article,  each  teaching  plan,  all 
tliat  has  been  written  on  any  or  all  subjects 
in  your  professional  field,  you  need  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Index  to  guide  you. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RESEARCH 
STUDIES  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  1920 
1940,  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  graduate  students 
who  plan  to  undertake  research  studies.  The 
research  worker  will  find  the  titles  of.  all  busi¬ 
ness-education  dissertations  that  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  from  1920  to  1940 — an  alphabetic  list  of 
1,148  studies. 

Order  your  copies  of  these  titles  today. 
They  sell  at  ^1  net,  postpaid. 


The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me: 

□  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies 

□  1942  Business  Education  Index 

□  1941  Business  Education  Index 
O  1940  Business  Education  Index 

:  Remittance  enclosed  $ . 

Name . 

School  . 

- 

City . State . 
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booklet**  "Fair  Weather"  tells  a  few  of  its  many  uses. 
Wright’s  Silver  Cream  is  kind  to  your  silver  and  to 
your  hands. 

Silver**  is  one  of  your  most  valued  possessions,  and 
it  actually  improves  in  appearance  with  frequent  use 
and  careful**  cleaning.  You  can  depend  on  Wright’s 
— it  has  been  a  trusted  household  product  for  three 
generations. 

We  have**®  recently  prepared  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  sixty-four-page  "Hostess  Book”  entitled 
"Parties  Should  Be  Fun."***  It  tells  how  to  plan  and 
serve  gracious  luncheons,  teas,  cocktail  parties,  buffet 
suppers,  full-course  dinners. 

To  get  your  copy**®  just  buy  two  economical  eight 
ounce  jars  of  Wright’s  Silver  Cream.  Remove  a  1 
label  from  each  jar  and  mail  them**®  to  us.  A  copy 
will  come  to  you  absolutely  free. 

Yours  truly,  (172) 

A  New  Way  to  Teach  Dates 

Is  THERE  A  PAINLESS  way  of  teaching  cJates  in 
American  history?  After  all,  some  dates 
should  be  remembered.  Can  they  be  taught  in 
a  typewriting  period? 

The  following  exercises  may  help.  Some  of 
the  dates  may  stick  after  sufficient  repetition  as 
a  typing  assignment. 

Each  statement  can  be  typed  on  one  line  if 
the  margins  are  very  narrow.  Teachers  will  wish 
to  warn  students  that  the  abbreviations,  includ¬ 
ed  here  for  practice,  would  not  be  used  ex¬ 
cept,  occasionally,  in  tabulations. 

Norse  navigators  visited  the  N.E.  coast  of  the 
United  States  about  1000  A.D. 

John  Cabot  discovered  the  continent  of  North 
America  in  1497. 

Columbus  discovered  the  Bahama  Islands  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1492. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  searching  for  the  fountain  of  youth, 
discovered  Florida  in  1513. 

The  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1620; 
the  Puritans  founded  Boston,  1630. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  founded  by  settlers  from 
Newtown,  Mass.,  in  1636. 

Battles  of  Lexington  &  Concord  (Paul  Revere's 
ride),  April  19,  1775. 

Declaration  of  Independence  signed  at  Philadelphia, 
July  4,  1776. 

Cornwallis  surrendered  to  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 

Treaty  of  Paris  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  signed  September  3,  1783. 

'The  U.  S.  Congress  declared  war  on  Great  Britain 
in  June,  1812. 

S.C,  Miss.,  Fla.,  Ala.,  Ga.,  La.,  &  Texas  formed 
the  C.SA.  on  Feb.  4,  1861. 

Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1863. 

Robert  E.  Lee  &  U.  S.  Grant,  Appomattox  Court 
House,  Va.,  April  9,  1865. — Inez  M.  Elder,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall  High  School,  West  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 
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